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EASONABLE READING 


FOR 


ENTENNIA 








CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 


Text without 


Cloth, 


The “Cricket on the Hearth,” is a story 
which always appeals with peculiar force to 
children. ‘Stories with # moral,” even fairy 
stories, are almost always resented by young 
readers, but this story’is one of the very few 
which children wil’ love, not in spite of, but 
because of, its lessens of self-sacrifice and kind- 
ness. Teachers, in their desire to give chil- 
dren an acquaintance with good literature, 
sometimes forget that what children demand 
first of all in a book is, that it.shall be a good 
story, whether it be history, biography, or 
fiction, and no graces of style, or wealth of 
magnetism, will suffice in their eyes if this 
fundamental elementis lacking. The ‘“ Cricket 
on the Hearth” is, before all things, a good 
story, and the boys will say so as well as the 


complete notes. 


Paper, 15 cents; 25 cents 
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TH E "OLD 
CURIOSITY SHOP 











LITLLE NELL 
From the “Old Curiosity Shop” 


Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 
The beautiful story is abridged and separated 
out of the other matter and thus made much 


more easy for the young reader, who is sure 


to feel the fascination at once. This is a book 
to delight the heart of any imaginative child 
of nine or ten years. 

— Wisconsin School Journal 





CHRISTMAS CAROL 
With a sketch of Dickens’ 
Paper, 15 cents; 


life. 
Cloth, 25 cents. 
There is scarcely anything in literature that 
will arouse in young or old the true Christian 
spirit so quickly as this story, and for that 
reason, if for no other, it should be read in 
every grammar school some time during the 
course. Children of these grades, however, 
will encounter some difficulties in reading such 
a story, owing to their general lack of acquaint- 
ance with the author and certain peculiar 
English allusions and ‘phrases. For ° this 
reason, this edition of the story has been pre- 
pared which fully meets these obstacles. It 
contains an introduction that will, in short 
space, give the student an excellent concep- 
tion of Dickens’ life and work as an author, 
and the text has been carefully annotated. 
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PAUL DOMBEY 


From “Dombey and Son” 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; 








Cloth, 50 cents. 
The parts of the novel of “ 


Dombey and 
Son” 


which are concerned with Paul and his 
friends are here put together into a connected 
narrative. Though an abridgment, there is 
nothing of incompleteness. The pathetic 
story of this little lad appeals strongly to all 
children, and this book serves to give them an 
early introduction to that master in English 
Literature whose tragic and mirthful touches 
have moved so strongly so many thousands of 
maturer readers. 


STORIES FROM DICKENS 


Illustrated. Boards, 40 


cents. 


cents; Cloth, 


5° 


Illustrated. 210 pp. 

Containing all the popular favorites, “Oliver 
Twist,” etc. 

A brief but admirable 
troduces these stories, 
author. 


life of Dickens in- 
so characteristic of the 


STORY OF 
CHARLES DICKENS 


Price, 6 cents. Sixty cents per dozen. 


DRAMATIZATIONS OF 
SCHOOL CLASSICS 
A Dramatic Reader 


3y Mary A. LASELLFE 


Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pages. 40 cents. 

In this volume scenes from four of Dickens’ 
works are so arranged that the children may 
impersonate the characters made famous by 
the great writer. The selections are: A 
Christmas Carol, Nicholas Nickleby, The 
Old Curiosity Shop, and The Micawbers 
Decide to Emigrate. 


OUTLINE STUDIES 


Dickens’ Cricket 
Christmas Carol. 


on the Hearth and 


Price, 15 cents. 
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Portrait of Charles Dickens 
Home. 


and Dickens’ 


Two dozen of either kind in a package. 


Price, 10 cents per package. 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

A 


Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
Prof. Rotene and Civil Service ey 
English 
THE Home CORRESPONDENCE: § SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD. 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


will 








be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read your character from your handwritin ng. 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
ti to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
is a peneenien, = write and see for yourself. Enclose 
Money k if not satisfied. Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, $583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED 
THE NEW 
AUGSBURG DRAWING? 








ORDER FEBRUARY 


WASHINGTON LI pores 
Feb. 22 Feb. 


| ee rd | 
Feb. 27 


PICTURES TO-DAY 


LOWELL | DICKENS, February 7, 1812 
Feb. 22 One Hundredth Anniversary 


Send 45 cents for 45 February pictures, etc., each 54 x8. 


Half-cent Size 
more, 


3x34. One-half cent each for 50 or 


One Cent Size 5}x8. One cent each for 25 or more. 


Extra Size 
for $1.00. 


IoXI2. 


Seven cents each for 5 or more; 15 


Send 35 cents for the four February subjects (except 


Dickens) and Lincoln Statue. 


Large Pictures for Framing 22x 28, including margin. 


75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


Portraits, $1.00 each. 


Catalogue of rooc miniature illustrations, and the 5 
February pictures for 6 two-cent stamps or Catalogue for 


3 stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 











Teachers’ Souvenirs 


For Close of School 





The finest in the market. Senda 2c. stamp for samples and let us prove our assertion. 





Benjamin Ropp, Columbus, Ind., writes: “I have ordered my souvenirs of f you each | year for the past six 
years. Each order has been filled satisfactory.” 


We can please you equally as well. 














Pricelist Postpaid. 


parent envelopes to match at 5c. per doz. 





enough color to make m look 
makes them look cheap. You will find this is not the case with our No. 10. 
best — the design around the photo being embossed in piain white gives the photo a very fine effect. 
silk tassel just as shown here. The souvenir was designed and engraved by one of the best artists in the country and we 
imagine it would be impossible to improve it. 
The inside contains appropriate school matter and also a special poem entitled ‘ ‘ Opportunity.” 
used sever.il yea’ 
be more than plea: 


The accompanying illustration is a cut of our latest design and when we say it is the finest thing in the line of 

School Souvenirs you have ever seen, we mean every word we say. 

We have pubiished many fine souvenirs during our twelve years in business, but our new design is the finest and 

_ elaborate of them all, and the beauty of it is, we are selling them at the same low price we have been charging here- 

toiore. 

The souvenir is 34x 5 inches and contains twelve pages including the cover, and is printed in colors and gold—just 
The coloring on most of the Souvenirs we have seen stands out so strong that it 


well. 


with it we are sure. 
We print for’ you on the inside the names of School, 








> and since have had so many calls for it that we have decided to use it again this year.) 


District No., 
Teacher and Scholars, which matter you must send us when you order. 
PHOTO SOUVENIRS. We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school house. 
venirs are wanted you must send us your photo and we will make a small photo for each souvenir. 
or small photo or from a group, but if you want the best results send us a good clear photo—one that is not too small. 
Your Pearererh will be returned uninjured. 
14x 2} inch 

12 or less without photo, 75c. Additional ones, 5c. each. 

We pay the postage. 


Photos are guaranteed to be first class an 
12 or less, with photo, 90c. Additional ones, 6c. each. Trans- 


Remittance must accompany all orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. That's the way we have been doing business for twelve years. 


Seibert Printing Co. The Old Reliable Souvenir Firm Box 18, Canal Dover, Ohio, 
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SCHOOL- ROOM HELPS 


WasHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY 


Washington’s Birthday 
Exercises 


Easily adapted to primary and grammar 
grades. They are the careful and tested-in- 
the-school-room productions of various well- 
known authors. Memorial Exercises — Ella 
M. Powers; Some Years in Washington’s 
Life — M. Lizzie Stanley; In Memory of 
Washington — Emma Taylor; Alphabetical 
Exercise, Memorial Exercise — M. A. Bryant; 
Monument Exercise — Mattie Foot; Story of 
the Bells; Flag Drill; For Washington’s 
Birthday — L. F. Armitage; A Chain of Dates, 
Crowning of en, Memorial Tribute 
for Grammar Schools — E. E. Thompson. 

Illustrated. 96 pages. F pei 15 cents. 


George Washington 


Sketched in simple, animated, colloquial 
style for Primaries. School Classics, No. 28, 
31pages. Boldprint. Paper, 6cents. 


Washington Portraits 


Small Size, half-tone, stiff paper, 24 copies in 
envelope, 10 cents. 


February School-room Plays 
and Exercises 


Eight delightful Exercises, covering 59 pages, 
with a marked patriotic flavor, as the times of 
the Colonies are reproduced. 

Washington’s Birthday is especially 
central thought in “Patriotic Days” 
Old Colonial Days.” 


Paper, 20 cents. 


the 
and “In 


Plays, Songs, and Recitations 
for Washington’s Birthday 


E. Norris 


Finely commemorative prose and poetical 
selections for recitation fill the first eighteen 
pages. 

These are succeeded by Exercises, of several 
pages each, for the school at large, with full 
introductory directions and suggestions. 

Exercises My Country’s Flag, Proces- 
sion of the States, Color Bearer, Patriotic 
School, Special Washington Day Program. 


Paper, 20 cents. 


- Washington Stencils 


These stencils can be used many times 
without injurious wear. 

Portrait of Washington, 5 cents; Portrait 
of Martha Washington, 5 cents; Large Por- 
trait of Washington, 10 cents; Large Washing- 
ton on Horseback, 15 cents; Mt. Vernon, 10 
cents; Washington and His Mother, ro cents; 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, 15 cents. 


Story of the American Flag 


With Patriotic Selections and Inci- 
dents 
By SAMUEL Fa.tows, LL.D. 
Washington, from the opening of this story, 
is the center of interest, as his leadership first 
blazoned it to the world, as the Flag of th. 
Free and the Home of the Brave. The selec- 
tions have notes as needed. 
12 mo. 48 full-page-and other illustrations. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


Holiday Facts and Fancies 


Full Yet Simple Explanations of the 

American Holidays 

By CLARA J. DENTON 
Myth, legend and historical fact relating to 
the holidays have been most interestingly 
told by this well-known author. Teachers will 
find the book a valuable aid in preparing for 
holiday entertainment, as it contains a number 
of selections suitable for recitations, in addi- 
tion to the vast store of information given in 
explanation of the following holidays: 

Lincoln Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, 
Bird Day, Memorial Day, Flower Day, Flag 

Day, Independence Day, etc. 


128 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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25 cents 


jingles, as each one 
valuable lesson. 


Other Children, etc. 


and most attractive, representing well the ideas 
embodied in the verses. 


ELDRIDGE’S CHILD’S 
READER IN VERSE 


By MRS. EMMA L. ELDRIDGE 


This supplementary reader for the first and 
second years contains a simple and attractive 
collection of rhymes, written from the standpoint 
of the child. While they are such as will please 
the young reader, they are not mere meaningless 


They are grouped together under 
such general headings as: The Child at Home, 
The Child at School, The Child Out-of-Doors, 






TURNER’S OUR COMMON 
FRIENDS AND FOES 


By EDWIN A. TURNER, Director of the 
Practice School, Illinois State 
Normal University 
















30 cents 





This is a collection of original stories, relating to 
the toad, the quail, the bumblebee, the chickadee, 
the ant, the cabbage butterfly, the mosquito, and 
the fly. It is intended for use for supplementary 
reading in the third and fourth years of school. 
The stories are pleasantly told in an easy, straight- 
forward manner, which will attract and hold the 
interest of young readers. The pictures not only 
are attractive, but illustrate accurately the subjects 
under discussion. 
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The illustrations are numerous 
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signed for educational work. They are unequalled for educational purposes, and have been 
more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being officially used in 
over a thousand cities and towns. 


of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly what your school requires. 
Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing those colors 
together with many other art work materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Bradley’s Water Colors were originated and especially de- 
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Self-Assertion in Pupils 
M. V. O’SHEA, The University of Wisconsin 


HE present writer recently asked a large number of 
teachers to enumerate the principal faults of children 
in the school-room and on the playground which re- 
quired correction. Other investigators have made 

similar inquiries of teachers, and with somewhat the same 
results. Not long since, a German professor examined 
much literature, both ancient and modern, in teaching, 
in order to determine the words denoting misdemeanors 
most frequently used. His investigations showed that teach- 
ers have always had trouble with certain traits of pupils. 
Substantially the same causes of conflict are given by Ger- 
man, by English, by French and by American teachers. It 
is apparent that the children in these countries have much 
the same difficulties in attempting to adjust themselves to the 
requirements of the school. 

Chief among the sources of conflict between pupil and teacher 
is what might be called the prominence of the ego in children. 
In the typical school-room, there are from twenty to fifty 
children. In order that the legitimate work of the school may 
be carried on, individuals must conform to certain general 
rules of action. There must be some measure of military 
order, in which the individual must restrain his particular 
tendencies if they come into conflict with the rules made for 
the government of all. If a child refuses to conform to the 
rules of the school, then conflict will be unavoidable. In- 
evitably, he will become a source of disturbance to his class- 
mates, and an irritation to the teacher, because he will, to 
some extent at least, neutralize her efforts to make what she 
is teaching effective in the lives of the pupils. 

The pupil in whom the non-conformity disposition is strong, 
will be constantly asserting himself in opposition to those 
around him. The instinct of self-assertion is manifested in 
all young children under favorable conditions even in the 
face of power which they know to be far greater than their 
own. When I exhibit my strength in any way to S., a 
four-year-old, and tell him what I can do to him he at once 
declares, though his declaration has something of the make- 
believe about it, that he could do just as much to me. He 
could throw me over the moon or do some other terrible thing 
to me. Children naturally strive to make themselves believe 
that they are superior to their environment and they, of 
course, endeavor to impress this upon the people around 
them. One can hear children who are much together talking 
among themselves as to which one is the strongest, which one 
can climb the highest, which one can run the fastest, and so on. 
This in popular phraseology is competition, but in reality it is 
the effort of the individual to be master of his environments. 
In his imagination he measures himself with his environment, 
and finds himself greater than it. He can jump over any 
fence, climb any tree, go out-of-doors in any weather, stay out 
at night as well as in the day time, lift any weight, throw a ball 
or a stone any distance, etc. In his relations to his social 
environments he can do anything as well as or better than 
anybody else, whoever it may be, child or adult. 

While nature evidently intended that the child should try 
to make his individuality always prominent, or at least pre- 
serve it from effacement or domination by other individuals, 
he cannot continue to be a member of the school if he becomes 
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so marked and so differentiated from his classmates that he 
will have nothing in common with them. A child cannot re- 
main a member of a school unless he has much in common 
with his associates, and unless he recognizes the teacher as a 
leader. The only purpose of going to school is that he may 
profit by the instruction and guidance of some one who knows 
the’ world and its ways better than he does. He must be in a 
docile frame of mind toward this guide and leader. He can- 
not play as independent a role as the teacher does. He can- 
not say to the teacher, “‘I know as much as you do,” or “You 
have no right to tell me what to do,” or “If I do not wish to 
take a part in my work to-day, it is not for you to coerce me. 
You have no more authority to order me about than I have 
to give orders to you.” Of course, pupils rarely utter senti- 
ments of this sort, though frequently they entertain them, 
and they proceed to carry them out so far as they find it safe 
so to do. 

F°Of course it will be granted that a pupil should play as 
independent a part in the life of the school as the welfare of 
all will permit. The teacher who suppresses all individual 
initiative, whether or not the moral and intellectual welfare 
of the school requires it, goes too far in the exercise of his 
authority. Without a doubt, many teachers err on the side 
of manifesting too great austerity. They demand greater 
self-restraint of pupils than is necessary, in order that the work 
of the school may be carried on in an effective manner. I 
have in mind a teacher who illustrates this type perfectly. 
He cannot endure any display of individuality in his class- 
room. He demands rigid order, and he will not permit 
free discussion of any point which comes up in recitation. He 
insists upon his pupils memorizing the textbook, and reciting 
it accurately when called upon. He will not tolerate an argu- 
ment in his class. He tells his pupils that their opinions are 
not wanted. What is desired of them is to learn what has 
been assigned them in their lessons. He is a distinguished 
man in his special field; but he appears to have grown so far 
beyond his youthful pupils that he can see no worth in their 
views on any subject, nor any value in their presenting them 
before their fellows. All those who enter his classes have it 
impressed upon them that if they want to succeed they must 
“keep in order” and learn what he gives them. He says he 
can spend his time in a better way than in listening to the 
notions of youngsters who “know nothing about the subjects 
they try to discuss.” 

Undoubtedly this instructor goes much too far in suppress- 
ing the feeling of individual importance in the members of 
his class. On the other hand, one frequently sees teachers 
who indulge too greatly the impulse of self-assertiveness in 
some of their pupils. The writer knows a school-room which 
is in serious disorder a large part of the time, principally be- 
cause five or six boys make themselves so prominent that they 
distract attention from the legitimate work of the school. It 
may be that they do not deliberately seek to create a disturb- 
ance; but, nevertheless, they feel very little if any restraint 
or restriction in the class-room. They oppose their opinions 
in a more or less offensive way to the views of the teacher. 
They bring up many irrelevant matters which, if they had a 
proper attitude toward the work of the school, they would not 
mention at all. They are almost as independent as they are 
when they play with their fellows on the street, where individ- 
ual initiative is the essential trait. It would probably be of 
distinct advantage in this class-room for all concerned if the 
teacher would suppress a considerable amount of the self- 
assertiveness of these five or six boys. ‘They would themselves 
gain thereby, because they would then be likely to give their 
attention more fully to matters of serious importance for them. 
It would be better for the other pupils too, since then their 
attention would not be distracted so largely as it now is from 
the proper work of the room. 

It is a delicate matter to determine in how far the self-as- 
sertiveness of pupils should be given a quietus. Observers 
from abroad who have been studying educational methods 
in America, the past few years, think our pupils are so promi- 
nent individually, that they make really effective work in the 
school impossible. Our critics have pointed out many times 
during the last decade, that discipline should be made more 
rigid in our schools. Individuals should be compelled to con- 
form to general rules more completely than they now do. 


« 





On the other hand, American educators who visit Europe, feel 


that in England and in Germany, at any rate, there is now too 


much repression of individuality, with the result that individ- 
uals do not gain the power of initiative and independence 
which may be found in American schools. It is probable 
that here, as in most situations, the best course is the middle 
one. The tendency in America is probably toward permitting 
too great spontaneity on the part of the individual. However, 
as between the American and the Old-World ideal, we would 
personally choose the former. 

Self-assertion is a source of trouble in other ways than the 
one mentioned above. Observe a family of eight persons, 
say a father and mother and six children, the oldest sixteen 
and the youngest four years of age. Suppose that this family 
is conducted on a plan whereby every member may indulge 
his spontaneity. Study them in their daily adjustments to 
one another. To take a typical concrete case: The eldest 
boy is describing some experience which happened to him 
during the day. He does not go far in his story before his 
brother of eight or nine breaks in with a view to injecting 
his individuality into the situation. He may not deliberately 
intend to attract attention to himself, but this is really his 
motive in breaking into the discussion. The ego in him 
is too urgent to be easily restrained. This boy of eight or 
nine may in the course of an hour’s conversation among 
the members of the family interrupt one who is speaking 
many times unless he is suppressed. He shows in his manner 
and in the tone of his voice that he desires his view to be 
accepted or he wants to have the group understand that his 
opinion on any point under consideration is of particular 
importance. 

This tendency may be a source of much disturbance in a 
school in which large freedom is given for ir dividual expres- 
sion. If the teacher allows free discussion in class, it may be 
monopolized by the egoists in the school. They may not 
listen gracefully to the opinions of those of their class-mates 
whose eogistic expressions are not so dynamic. In a group 
of forty children, eight or ten egoists could easily dominate 
the whole situation so that the individualities of half the 
class, at any rate, would be almost completely obscured. Of 
course opportunity must be given for the capable pupil to 
manifest his strength, and he must not be held down to the 
level of those who are weaker than himself. But at the 
same time mere self-assertiveness on the part of those who 
really are not true leaders, intellectually or morally, should 
not be permitted to overpower those who have strength, 
and who need ap opportunity too manifest it in order that 
it may be developed. 

Often this self-assertiveness becomes so urgent in some 
pupils that they will domineer over their fellows. On the 
playground they may bully them, and on slight provocation 
engage them in combat with the expectation that they can 
overcome them. Probably in nine cases out of ten, fighting 
on the playground is due to the aggression of egoists. If 
they do not actually come to blows with some of their fellows 
who have resisted their agrgession, they will hector them or 
abuse them in one way or another: This is a very prolific 
source of trouble for the teacher. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the matter in any detail; but it may be opportune to re- 
mark that it is probably impossible to prevent a considerable 
amount of fighting among boys, unless they can be organized 
in competitive games under rules and regulations which will 
give vent to self-assertion under legitimate conditions. In 
the game of life it is permissible for an individual to assert 
himself in any direction provided he gives others freedom to 
do the same thing. If he has greater strength, or keener 
intellect, or greater endurance, or firmer courage than his 
fellows, then it is right that he should come to the front in these 
respects. In the same way, pupils may be permitted to im- 
press themselves to a full measure of their abilities provided 
they play fair, and give their fellows an opportunity to express 
themselves to the full measure of their abilities. 





‘Sow an act, and you reap a habit; 
Sow a habit, and you reap a character; 
Sow a character, and you reap a destiny.” 
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The Problem Solved 


CALIFORNIA TEACHER 


IVEN: Forty or fifty restless little Americans, v ith 
active brains, and yet more active hands and feet, 
with no knowledge of books, no habits of study, not 
even any ideals as to what their share in maintaining 

a busy yet orderly school-room must be. Given, also: A 
young woman with skill and patience, perhaps, yet with but 
one tongue and one pair of hands and eyes, with but four 
hours a day for one hundred eighty days in the year. 

Problem: To secure the maximum of concentrated and 
efficient work with the minimum of friction and weariness 
of the flesh and spirit and withal never to interfere with Nature’s 
plan of development for the child of primary school age, 
which we are now convinced should be nearly parallel to the 
development of a healthy little animal. Many plans have been 
tried, with more or less success. The half day session, the 
plan oftenest resorted to in crowded districts, has never been 
a great success, because it puts too great a strain upon the 
teacher and gives half the class the disadvantage of starting 
the day’s work at noon, tired already with a half day of cease- 
less activity at home. 

Our solution is a very simple one and has stood the test of 
several years’ trial, with gratifying results. It is especially 
suited to those climates and seasons in which “out of school” 
means “out-of-doors.” 

Solution: School opens at nine o’clock. At ten o’clock, 
a recess of ten minutes. 

At eleven o’clock, another ten-minvte recess, at which time 
the advanced class (or section) are excused for the rest of 
the forenoon session. 

Thus, the pupils of the lower section have the teacher 
during the last hour of the forenoon to themselves. At noon, 
this class is dismissed for the day. 

At one o’clock p.m., the A class (who went home at eleven) 
return for an hour’s work. Those who live at too great a dis- 
tance to go home for lunch are allowed the freedom of the 
yard for two hours instead of one. This number will prove 
small, when so long a nooning is allowed. 


ADVANTAGES OF OuR PLAN 


t Nochild has more than three hours in school, while the 
teacher has four. 

2 Nochild has more than one hour in school without a rest 
period, thus he is never exhausted by long sessions. Fre- 
quent intermissions also lessen the ‘‘ May I leave the room ?”’ 
nuisance. 

3 Having only one class at a time for half the school day, 
does away with many periods of seat work for the class not 
reciting. 

Primary teachers find it difficult to use so much time for 
independent seat work in spite of the delightful array of materi- 
als and devices obtainable, because the supervision necessary 
to make that work of any value requires time which cannot be 
spared from the class work. 

4 During the first hour, all are fresh and vigorous and 
class work and seat work march off with a vim. After the 
first few weeks, some actual study can be accomplished even 
by the lower class. 

5 During the second ‘hour, should come those lessons 
which can be given to the school asa whole; singing, drawing, 
cutting, language, with physical exercises in the middle of the 
session. 

6 During the last two hours when only one class at a time 
is present is the time for close, concentrative, individual 
work. 

And here is the delightful part of it all, the last half of the 
day is the easier. One can accomplish more than twice the 
results than could be done with a roomful, and do it with only 
half the effort. Think of it, poor, tired overworked teachers, 
toiling and sweating over your forty or fifty lively, busy, little 
mortals, down to the last tired minute of a four or five hour 
day! And why shouldn’t they be lively — yea, and wriggly — 
yea, and noisy? God meant them so to be, and we are depriv- 
ing them of “liberty and the pursuit of butterflies” when we 
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expect them to sit for long hours and work, after the little 
bodies have reached the fatigue point. 

Think of the poor little “Third Division” whose little les- 
son suited to their immature intellects so often must be 
crowded out or hurried over for lack of time! Think of the 
supervision of writing, and the individual reading you could 
give, the help to the “transfer” who “doesn’t fit,” if the seat 
work problem were cut in half. Think of the joy of gathering 
one little class about you, with none to distract, and grappling 
with the problems of that particular class. Think of all this, 
and if persuaded, ask your Superintendent to let you try it. 
You will never return to the old plan, if you do. 





The Ethical Element in the 
Fairy Tale 


ALICE INGHAM 


HE primary school of to-day is endeavoring to meet 
many and increasing demands made upon it. The 
mind of the child must be cultivated while his body 
is developing harmoniously. It is necessary that his 

hand acquire skill and his senses be trained to be keen and 
alert.. The love of the beautiful is being fostered through 
music and art. 

However, when all this has been done, the education of the 
child is not complete without a definite attempt to develop 
his moral nature. The leading educators of our day are de- 
voting much study to the methods best adapted to moral 
education. 

The contact of the children with one another and with the 
teacher gives opportunity for practical ethics. The atmo- 
sphere of the school-room, the necessity of honesty of work, 
punctuality, obedience, and industry all contribute to the 
building of character. On the playground he learns to be fair 
and co-operate with other children in games. Thus all un- 
consciously he is developing moral qualities which are to be 
needed both in his life as a child and later adult life. 

In the primary school, memory gems and tales and legends 
are of invaluable aid to moral training. Fairy stories could 
never have endured and have been passed from one genera- 
tion to another if they had not made a universal appeal to 
all children. It is the ethical element in them which makes 
this appeal and has caused children to love them for genera- 
tions. The impression produced is more intense than can 
be made in any other way because of the natural craving of 
the child for the story. 

The old method of impressing the moral of a tale was to 
give it to the pupil in a formal sentence. This was unfor- 
tunate because children as well as adults dislike “preaching.” 
In the reaction which followed, the story was told, it being as- 
sumed that the child would readily grasp the moral meaning. 
It is probable that a few children apprehend it in this way, 
but it is altogether likely that to the majority of children it 
is simply a story unless some attempt is made to bring out the 
underlying principle. This the child can find out for himself, 
aided, of course by the questioning of the teacher. 

For example, the story of “Peter, Paul and Espen,” given 
in September Primary EpucarTion, shows the great power 
given to the one who will stop to think and observe. The 
pupils can work the principle out for themselves if asked, 
“Why could Espen cut down the tree while his brothers could 
not?” 

They will answer that he had the magic axe. 
did his brothers not have the axe?” 

The class will tell that it was because they did not listen 
and think as they were going through the forest. 

The Spanish tale of “Half Chick” teaches how impossible 
it is to pass through the world without extending a helping 
hand to others. The pupils will agree that Half Chick richly 
deserved his fate which was brought about by his own selfish- 
ness, 

ZEsop’s fable of the Boy and the Wolf |teaches the value 
of a reputation for honesty. It may be referred to in a very 
practical manner in case any child is found to be dishonest. 


“But why 
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The story of “Chicken Little” teaches the folly of thought- 
less repetition of the things one hears. The teacher may ask 
why Henny-Penny, Cocky-Locky, etc., got into so much 
trouble and were finally led into Foxy-Loxy’s den. If the 
class fail to see the point, they may be asked, “‘ What should 
Henny-Penny have done before she told Cocky-Locky?” 

Some child will answer that she should have found out 
whether or not the story Chicken Little told was true. 

A lesson of kindness to animals may be learned from 
Grimm’s story of “Queen Bee.” If the pupils get hold of the 
fundamental truth, it ought to result in greater consideration 
for insects and animals. 

The beloved tale. of Cinderella brings out the beauty of for- 
giveness, The pupils can see that in justice the stepmother 
and sisters might have been left in poverty and they will not 
fail to appreciate the beauty of character in one who could 
forgive such indignities as had been heaped upon poor little 
Cinderella. 

The old fairy story of the Sleeping Princess illustrates the 
value of courage. In spite of the tales he had heard and in 
spite of the insurmountable hedge surrounding the kingdom 
where all the inhabitants were asleep, the prince undertook 
to enter. If he had not been brave, the evil fairy would have 
had her way forever. 

The story of the “Three Little Pigs” shows to the children 
the necessity for shrewdness, or in terms which they under- 
stand better, “smartness.” ‘The first two little pigs made a 
poor selection of material for their houses, so they were eaten 
up. The third little pig was “smart” enough to build a 
brick house, thus being able to withstand the wolf. Then he 
showed a commendable sharpness by getting up an hour 
earlier than the time set by the wolf for going to the field, 
orchard, and fair. | 

Industry and laziness are contrasted in the story of “ Little 
Red Hen.” The busy hen and her chickens finally sat down 
to eat the loaf of bread which was earned by hard labor on the 
part of the energetic little mother. On the other hand, the cat, 
the rat, and the pig were compelled to go hungry because they 
had no share in producing the loaf. 

The spirit of discontent is embodied in the character of 
the fisherman’s wife in the tale of “The Fisherman and the 
Genii.” The possession of a four-roomed house only made 
her long for one with eight rooms. The larger her house be- 
came, the grander became her ideas of what it should be until 
she finally wished for it to become larger than the neighboring 
cathedral, “the house of the Lord.” Could worldly ambi- 
tion, with its attendant unhappiness and discontent, be pic- 
tured in a more realistic manner? 

The story of ‘Diamonds and Toads” is a true story be- 
cause unkind words hurt and destroy like reptiles, while kind 
words beautify the possessor more than diamonds. 

A much needed lesson is impressed by the story of the 
“Ugly Duckling.” ‘There is no school in the country which 
does not have its ugly duckling with his shabby coat, tor- 
mented and despised by his mates because of his uncouth 
appearance. Many of the men and women who have served 
mankind the most nobly have been ugly ducklings in child- 
hood, 

These are just a few of the examples of the many truths 
which may be brought home to the pupils by means of the 
fairy tale and fable. The faults and follies of human nature 
are illustrated in a most effective manner and the punishment 
meted out is always just. 

On the other hand, some virtue is portrayed in the per- 
son of the hero or heroine of each tale. The fitting reward 
which is won makes the possession of |the trait seem desir- 
able. 

The fantastic world of the fairy tale and the world of reality 
are similar in one respect — there is a constant struggle be- 
“tween good and evil. In the realm of fancy, good is always 
triumphant over evil. Perhaps if we only had the vision 
large enough to see it, we might perceive that the good alone 
endures while evil must ultimately be vanquished. 

Let us continue to teach the fairy story and fable as the 
literature of childhood, but let us not fail to impress the ethi- 
cal meaning of each tale as it is related to the class, and thus 
make use of an invaluable aid in the moral training of the 
child. : ; a 
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A Co-operative Story 


F. H. Spinney 


N Monday morning, at 9:10, I visited a First Year 
class, consisting of pupils who had been at school just 
two months. The teacher was conducting a lesson 
in Scripture, and the pupils were giving the most 

eager attention. The teacher’s manner was pleasant, her 
voice soft and distinct; and on her desk I observed an outline 
of each lesson for the day. Her preparation clearly showed 
itself in her work. 

For me there is no place in the world so conducive to 
smooth thinking as a class-room filled with happy children, 
under the control of an earnest, enthusiastic teacher. The 
atmosphere breathes inspiration. So during that Scripture 
lesson I was planning a co-operative story in arithmetic; that 
is, a story in which the children have a share. In planning 
such a story, it is not always possible to foresee the exact nature 
of the plot, or how the story will end; whether the leading 
characters will live happily ever afterwards, or meet with 
utter extinction in the opening chapter. 

In giving an outline of the story, I regret the impossibility 
of picturing the bright eyes and eager faces, that form so 
prominent a part in any lesson, and render the work of the 
teacher more attractive than that of any other vocation what- 
soever. But to come to the story: 

“Once there was a little boy whose name was?” “David” 
(this from a bright boy in the front seat). 

“Yes, his name was David. One fine morning in the 
month of?” “September” (from a girl with long curls), his 
mother sent him to the store to buy some?” “Bananas” 
(from a boy wearing a delightful smile) ‘The merchant 
counted out?” “A dozen” (this wasa great surprise). “‘How 
many in a dozen?” “ Twelve’ (another surprise). ‘The 
merchant put the twelve bananas in a bag, and David started 
for home. He was very, very hungry that morning; so on 
his way home something happened: what do you think? 
“The bag broke’’ (this brought down the house, but was ac- 
cepted, and the story went on). ‘And through the hole in the 
bag there fell out?” “Two bananas.” (This produced a 
look of consternation on many a face.) “David was walking 
very fast, and did not see the two bananas; so when he 
reached the house he had only?” (Here was a big problem, 
and the little eyes expanded, and shone like stars) “Ten.” 
(The admiring eyes of every pupil were turned upon the boy 
who thus prevented the story from resulting in a dismal 
failure.) 

Circumstances made it necessary to leave David at the 
door of his house, with the ten bananas in the broken bag. 
It would certainly have been interesting to accompany him 
into the house, and to divide the ten bananas among the 
father and mother and three children, learning the names 
and ages of the latter, 

Any teacher who attempts a co-operative story will not 
only enjoy a fascinating experience, but possibly gain some 
valuable information. 

For a beginning, perhaps you can picture a boy guing for 
a walk with two companions. Their names are? and their 
ages are? They come to a tree. What kind? On the 
lower branch they see some birds. What kind? How 
many? They clap their hands, and how many are left? 

Story-telling of any kind brings the teacher into nearer 
relations with the children, and increases her love for them and 
their love for her. I like those words spoken by Joaquin 
Miller, the California poet: “I love children and they love 
me. ‘They come up here sometimes by the hundreds and I 
read to them. I never caused a child a tear. All the mean 
things I have been guilty of were directed towards grown-up 
men.” 

Here is one of the “born teachers,” living in his little 
den on the Oakland hills, He never tired of telling of his 
love for little children. He never tired of reading tothem. He 
was educating them; and at the same time they were educat- 
inghim. In all true teaching the teacher learns more than the 
taught. This does not apply to those sad cases where the 
teacher has fallen into a “rut.” Then there is little learning 
on either side. 
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Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen 
We daren’t go a-hunting, 
For fear of little men; 

Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 

Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather. 


Down along the rocky shore 
Some. make their home. 

They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam; 

Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain-lake, 


With frogs for their watch-doys, 


All night awake. 


High on the hill-top 
The old King sits; 
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The Fairy Folk 


He is now so old and gray 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 
From Slieveleague to Rosses; 
Or going up with music, 
On cold starry nights, 
To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 


They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long;- 


When she came down again 


Her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back, 

Between the night and morrow; 
They thought that she was fast asleep, 

But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 

Deep within the lakes, 
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On a bed of flag leaves, 
Watching till she wakes. 


By the craggy hillside, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn-trees 

For pleasure here and there, 
Is any man so daring 
As dig one up in spite? 
He shall find the thornies set 
In his bed at night. 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather. 
— William Allingham 




































Sir Galahad 


(Painting by Watts) 


Lyp1A. MARGARET WILBUR 
LESSON I 


Tell the Legend of Sir Galahad 


Long ago, there lived a king of Briton (England) whose 
name was Arthur. He was a good king, wise and brave; and 
he had led his soldiers in many battles and-had done many 
great deeds. At that time, a king’s soldiers were called 
knights. To become a knight, a boy must learn to be very 
brave, to endure pain and hardship, to be courteous to every 
one, rich or poor, and to be always ready to help those who 
are in trouble. King Arthur had many knights who lived at 
his palace and had fought with him in his battles with the 
kings of other countries. One of these knights was Sir Gala- 
had. 

About five hundred years before this, Joseph (in whose 
tomb Jesus was buried after the crucifixion) had come to Eng- 
land from the Holy Land, bringing with him the Holy Grail, 
the cup from which Jesus drank at the last Supper. Jesus 
had told Joseph that the cup might be kept on earth so long 
as its owner lived perfectly pure and free from sin. It was 
kept in England for many years and was made an object 
of worship. The last possessor sinned and the cup disap- 
peared. Years were spent in searching for it, but it could 
not be found, Sometimes it was seen in the sky at night, 
but only by the few whose lives were pure and holy. Many 
of the knights of that time went in search of the holy cup; 
and among others were the knights of King Arthur. 

One night, when they were sitting in the hall of Arthur’s 
palace, there came a sound as of thunder and then a flash 
of light; and in the light there shone a fleecy cloud. Within 
the cloud was the Holy Grail, but none saw it except Sir 
Galahad; for he, alone, was pure. The light faded and the 
cup with its covering of cloud disappeared again. Because 
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they had not seen the cup, the knights all vowed to ride for a 
year in search of it. 


“Then Galahad on the sudden, and in a voice 
Shrilling along the hall to Arthur, called. 
‘But I, Sir Arthur, saw the Holy Grail, 
I saw the Holy Grail and heard a cry — 
“QO Galahad, and O Galahad, follow me.” 


— Tennyson 


Two days later, they rode away on their quest. Many 
of them failed because in their eager search they forgot to help 
the distressed or suffering people whom they met on their 
way. But Sir Galahad saw the Grail always by his side, 
as he rode over mountain and valley and through forest and 
stream, doing good to all he met. At last it led him to the 
great sea, where it disappeared among the stars. And Sir 
Galahad, his work completed and his quest over, followed it 
into Heaven. Neither Sir Galahad nor the Holy Grail were 
seen again. 

Teach the following list of words, and have them used i: 
sentences: knight, armor, helmet, lance, shield, steed, quesi, 
pure, Holy Grail, Sir Galahad, courteous. This work should 
be both oral and written. 


LESSON 2 
Study of Sir Galahad 


The story of Sir Galahad havipg been told, the children 
will readily associate it with this picture. Encourage them 
to express their own thoughts about the picture. Suggest the 
meaning as far as possible without telling it. Question as 
follows: How can you tell that this is a picture of a soldier who 
lived long ago? What were soldiers called then? What did 
they do beside going to war? What does this knight fight 
with? Why does he wear armor? What is it made of? 
What does he wear on his head? Where is it in this picture? 
Where is his shield? Is this knight old or young? Where is 
he? Whyishealone? What time of day is it? What does 
he seem to be doing? What do you think bis name is? 

This picture of Sir Galahad was painted by George Freder- 
ik Watts, an Englishman. He gave it to the Eton College 
Chapel, soon after it was finished. Eton College is one of 
the English schools for boys. Mr. Watts has painted a 
number of other pictures, but “Sir Galahad” is perhaps the 
best known. He died in 1904. 

Have several of the members of the class tell all they can 
about the picture, then ask the entire class to write about it. 
Place on the blackboard a list of the words they will be likely 
to need. Have the work read aloud, when finished, correct, 
and have copied in notebooks. 


LESSON 3 
Memorize selections from Tennyson’s “The Holy Grail’’ 


“And one there was among us, ever moved 
Among us in white armor, Galahad. 
‘God make thee good as thou art beautiful,’ 
Said Arthur, when he dubb’d him knight; and none 
In so young youth was ever made a knight 
Till Galahad.” 


“In silver armor suddenly Galahad shone 
Before us, and against the chapel door 
Laid lance, and enter’d and we knelt in prayer.” 





Beautiful Things 


Beautiful faces are they that wear 
The light of a pleasant spirit there, 
It matters little if dark or fair. 


Beautiful hands are they that do 
The work of the noble, good and true, 
Busy for them the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another’s woe 
Through summer’s heat or winter’s snow. 
— Ellen Palmer Allerton 
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From a New Angle V 


A Talk on Language 
(Continued) 


Rorliind Allow me to ask what you will do in our society ? 
Lona I will let in fresh air. 
— From Ibsen’s Pillars of Society 


taken in and digested the “refrain story, or rather 
stories, for I give at least three” — 
“What three?” the quick question interrupted 
her speech before the inquirer herself was fully aware of it. 

“Oh, the ‘Old Woman and Her Pig’ and the ‘Little Red 
Hen’ and, of course, ‘Little Red Riding Hood’ in the modi- 
fied version. Sometimes, if the desire for this sort of thing 
is keen enough, I sandwich in several more, such as ‘The 
Tidy Mouse’ and the ‘Gingerbread Boy’ and the story of the 
‘Three Pigs.’ All of these are planned on the same princi- 
ple of repetition. Well, to go back to what I started to say,” 
with a smile, ““when we have had a great plenty of ‘refrain 
stories,’ we are ready to tackle a long drawn-out tale of the 
to-be-continued-in-our-next variety.” 

The visitor listened with tense interest. Her ears, that is, 
the ears of her imagination, still rang with the sighs and groans 
with which all the primary teachers that she had ever known 
had always punctuated their accounts of their language teach- 
ing. She did hope the speaker would give her a few new rays 
of light on this subject that seemed such a source of general 
grief and discontent. In this hope, she was not disappointed, 
for the teacher took up the topic as if reading her listener’s 
inmost thoughts. 

“I know that many teachers, and good ones too, do a great 
deal of moaning and groaning on this subject and openly 
confess that they fairly dread the approach of the first really 
long story. I used to feel that way about them too, but I 
got over that long ago.” 

The visitor’s lips shaped her ready “How?” but the 
teacher had already anticipated her. 

“Oh, that was in the days before I had done much thinking 
on my own account. You know most inexperienced teachers 
are very strong on everything under the sun except good in- 
dividual ‘head work.’ A little mental effort will often put an 
altogether new aspect on a great many of our worries, but, since 
this is not meant for a moral or a philosophical lecture, I will 
go on a bit. 

“In the first place, if the work has been carefully planned 
and the teacher has followed out her plan step by step, the 
stories presented to the children have been gradually increased 
in length, so that it is really not such a great jump in the work 
as several of the mourners would force one to believe. Of 
course I have heard some say that the mere fact of the story’s 
being longer tends to make it most uninteresting, If those 
who advocate this doctrine would only carefully examine the 
stories that they have decided are bugbears, because they 
are too long, several other things will soon present themselves 
as advocates for the credit of causing the trouble. Long 
stories, even those that have been edited, are apt to be marred 
by several small blemishes in their workmanship, small, mind 
you, when considered from the general point of view, but 
serious indeed, when they are met within the course of the 
primary language work. 

“The first one of these defects, a defect that is prone to 
appear in almost any written selection of sustained length, is 
the tendency to use abstract terms and plenty of them. There 
is apt to be an oversupply of connectives and relative pro- 
nouns. Many things are presented in an abstract way that 
would be much more vivid, if given a concrete setting. Long 
sentences are another potent cause of lack of interest and much 
wandering of attention. Very often, the action of the story is 
too slow, so slow, in fact, that when the climax is reached, 
there has been no foregoing tension and none at all of the 
anticipatory shivers that furnish half of the delights of ‘a real 
thriller.’ If there is any one class of people in the world who 
fairly revel in having things move along with a vim, 
it is the children of primary room age. They to have 
things happen thick and fast. It is their very nature to de- 


" ()' course,” finished the teacher, “after we have duly 
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sire vividness of description and lively action, and if we wish 
our stories to hold an appeal for them, we must model our 
narrative in such a manner that it will meet and satisfy their 
strongest cravings. This thing, I am very sorry to say, many 
of our stories, especially in their present form, fail utterly and 
lamentably to do. Why? Because their style is the quiet, 
meditative one that is adapted to the rush and tumult of adult 
life, where one turns to a soothing book for the relaxation of 
nerve-tension and the quieting of an overburdened mind. 
No teacher who closely examines any one of the average long 
stories in any collection of primary grade tales, will fail to find 
at least several of these serious blemishes.” 

“But what are we to do about it when our material is not 
satisfactorily put into shape for us to use?” ‘The visitor’s 
tone was that of settled despair, a despair so utterly hopeless 
that the teacher smiled to notice it. 

“Do?” she echoed, “‘there is only one thing that we can do, 
so that question is easily answered. The only thing that any 
of us can do is to rewrite the story, th part or even entirely.” 

“Rewrite it!” The visitor was aghast. “That would be 
an endless and a most dreadful task. Few of us would feel that 
we had talent enough to attempt it. Besides these things, 
think — just think of the time it would take!” 

The teacher laughed. ‘‘Not so fast,” she said. “Very 
few of them need to be rewritten in full. Most lengthy stories 
simply need a little ‘doctoring’ here and there. I did it, 
have done it many times and expect to do it many more times 
in the future, and yet I am neither dead nor overworked, but 
have ‘survived to tell the tale.’ In fact, I would much prefer 
to do a little close and careful. work on the story beforehand 
rather than to wear myself out trying day after day to force 
attention where there is no interest to be secured. 

“How do I go about it? That’s easy after you once get 
started. Really, I rather enjoy it. Take, for instance, the 
matter of the too long sentence. Every teacher who teaches 
any one of the grades must have a certificate bearing a percent 
in grammar. Now, do you mean to tell me that any certi- 
ficated teacher alive, cannot cut a compound or a complex 
sentence apart into its several elements. All that is neces- 
sary to be done is to dissect out the connections, keep an eye 
open for relatives, and polish up the fragments that remain 
after the dissection has taken place. Why be too timid to 
proceed, when you have the force of a rhetorical law behind 
you? Any good rhetoric will tell you that the use of the long 
sentence gives weight and dignity, while the short one hastens 
the action, excites interest and lends liveliness to the narrative. 
Now, according to all standards of psychology and common 
sense, you have the strong arm of the law behind you and 
can go on both happily and fearlessly.” 

“The next thing to look for is the vague statement; [that 
is, the statement put in a too abstract form. These can be 
taken out, converted into clear and definite pictures and put 
back into their old setting in the story. Do you wish an 
example? Very well. Take this, a sentence from a very 
faulty version of the “‘Three Bears.” Here it is as I found it: 
‘The three bears had a house in the wood.’ Improved it 
ran: ‘The woods were thick and dark, but, by and by, there 
was a clearing where no tall trees grew. In the middle of 
this little cleared place stood a low brown house where 
Mother Bear, Father Bear, and the cunning little Baby Bear 
lived.’ Anyone would admit that the last way of presenting 
the thing is infinitely better than the firstone. Why? Simply 
because it brings up the separate concrete images of each 
thing that is mentioned in the story and, as a result, the chil- 
dren get a definite mind-picture of the entire scene. The first 
statement, the original one that I remodeled, gave such a 
vague idea and presented its images so rapidly, that the minds 
of little children would never be able to frame a satisfactory 
image of the spot in the woods where the three bears lived.” 

“That reminds me that I forgot to give an illustration of 
the rapidity and tension produced by means of a succession of 
very short sentences. Take this sentence from the same story: 
‘The Father Bear went over to the table, took the cover from 
his bowl of porridge, looked in, and said, “‘Some one has been 
tasting my porridge.” Now listen: ‘Father Bear went over 
to the table. He wanted to eat his breakfast. He took the 
cover from his bowl of porridge. Then he lookedfin. “Some 
one has been eating my porridge,” he growled in his big, gruff 
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voice.’ Here we have five rather short sentences following 
© “sely, one upon another. What is the result? The chil- 
dren visualize each separate action we have shown, and sus- 
pense rises higher and higher until it is revealed to them, just 
what the big bear will do. There are many places in our 
selected stories that can be most effectively bettered by just 
this very kind of treatment. As adults, we dislike and refuse 
to finish a story that lacks in the matter of emotional suspense. 
Then how can we expect our restless, active pupils of primary 
size to sit up straight and give perfect attention throughout 
the dreary length of a tedious, dragging story that they are 
not forttnate enough to be able to leave unfinished ?” 

“Under the subject of abstract statements, the habit of using 
indirect discourse must not go unscathed. Children are born 
little actors, and what is more, they are at the most dramatic 
period of their whole lives. This being true, why not make 
people act, speak and even think aloud, since even the chil- 
dren themselves do the Jast-mentioned thing, and do it con- 
stantly and naturally. Instead of saying, ‘Then the three 
bears thought they would go up stairs,’ why not say, “‘I think 
I will go upstairs and see if anyone is there,” the Father Bear 
said to himself.’ The last sentence grasps the attention at 
once, while a child might or might not listen to the first version, 
The more that we can make each character speak, act and 
live for itself, the more we can count on carrying the interest 
of the primary tots with us.” 

“Go on,” begged the listener. 
The teacher resumed her story. 

“T think that another of the details I mentioned was that 
of the concrete word. By this, of course, I mean the word 
that calls up a strong sense image. Have you ever noticed the 
absolute clearness with which children always describe Little 
Red Riding Hood? How definitely they tell you about the 
red hood and red cloak and how clearly they see the little girl, 
all of the time that they are telling us about her! That is a 
splendid example of the power of the concrete word, with the 
accompanying image at its beck and call. I try to single out 
every abstract word that will admit of substitution and it 
is wonderful how greatly the story gains in strength and 
appeal.” , 

“Verbs are very interesting to work with because our 
language is so rich in the kind that give a feeling or characteris- 
tic all of their own. I do not say, ‘Golden hair went up to 
the window and looked in.’ Indeed not, I put it this way: 
‘Golden Hair crept up to the window of the quiet little brown 
house and peeped in.’ My version gains infinitely through 
the emotional value locked up in my two verbs. Was and 
were are our two stumbling blocks. Except for the good old 
familiar beginning that children love — you know it, the 
once-upon-a-time-there-was introduction that has always 
been so dear to children — except in this place, I avoid the use 
of those two verbs, especially in lengthy stories for primary 
work.” 

The visitor had her last question all ready. 

“How much time do you spend in the preparation of a 
story?” she asked. 

“Now you are coming close to my pet discovery,” the teacher 
answered. “TI did find, in the beginning, that the working 
over of a long story consumed a great amount of time that I 
could ill spare; that is, all at once. Then I found that I was 
apt to tire rather quickly and when I once became wearied, I 
failed in producing the lively narrative that I was after. Just 
here, I hit upon my present plan of work. In teaching my 
long stories to the children, I follow the plan that is generally 
used — that is, I teach a short section at a time, taking care, 
of course, to stop at the most interesting point. It is on these 
separate sections that I put forth my literary efforts. I try 
to make each section just as interesting as the short stories 
we learned before. A short portion of a story is quickly 
worked over. The task is finished while one is as yet unwearied 
and, last but not least, by the time that each day’s selection is 
remodeled and improved, the teacher will find that she 
has it already committed to memory. All that remains is to 
tell it, have it illustrated in many ways — not to forget its 
dramatization — and lastly to have it retold by the children. 

“To sum it all up,” she playfully said in conclusion, “if you 
are wishing for better success in handling the much-feared 
and dreaded long story, plunge in and win by making your 


She was seeing new light. 
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_Mmaterial such that it will enlist the co-operation of a room 


full of intensely interested little folks. When this is done, 
success is certain, for you will find yourself swimming with the 
current and not against it.” 

(To be continued) 





Primary Studies in Poetry 


ANNA WILDMAN 


Lady Moon 


“Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving?” 
“‘Over the sea.” 

“Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving?” 
*“‘All who love me.” 


‘“‘Are you not tired with rolling, and never 
Resting to sleep? 
Why look so pale and so sad, as forever 
Wishing to weep?” 


‘“‘Ask me not this, little child, if you love me; 
You are too bold. 
I must obey my dear Father above me, 
And do as I’m told.” 


“‘Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving?” 
“Over the sea.” 
“Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving?” 
“All who love me.” 
— Lord Houghton 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


~Have you ever watched the moon? Did it seem to stand 
still or to be in motion? ‘Tell exactly what you saw as you 
looked at it. Can you think of the moon as a beautiful 
woman, keeping watch over the earth through the night ’ 
Describe this woman as you imagine her. Write a descrip 
tion of the little child who is talking to the moon. Write a 
description of his home. Where is he while he talks? When 
the moon is over the Atlantic Ocean, in what lands can it be 
seen at night? Where can it not be seen? Do many people 
love Lady Moon? How do they show their love? Do you 
suppose there are any people who do not love her? 

Does the moon rest in daytime or does it still keep moving, 
though we cannot see it? How do we know? Does Lady 
Moon look sad to you? Can a little child understand all 
about the journeying of the moon round the earth? Is it 
wrong for him to ask about it? What other things besides 
the moon always obey fixed laws? Do people obey such 
laws? If we know that we ought to do certain things, is it 
well to stop to think whether we like to do things or not 
Do you suppose this is what the author meant us to learn from 
his poem? Write a short composition about the moon, telling 
what it does for us. Write some questions that you should 
be glad to ask Lady Moon. 

The author of this little poem was Richard Monckton 
Milnes (milnz), Lord Houghton (hou’ ton). He was born 
in London, in 1809, the birth year of so many great men 
Most of his poems were written between the years 1830 and 
1840. A man of marked ability himself, and also of a very 
kindly disposition, he was noted for his friendships with th: 
celebrated men of his time. 

The poem, ‘Lady Moon,” simple, tender, imaginative, is 
one that should be known by all children. 





What is it to be a gentleman? It is to be honest, to be 
gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be wise; and possess 
ing all these qualities, to exercise them in the most gracefu! 
outward manner. 

— Thackeray 
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The Song of the Wind 


N. B. H. 
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“Sufficient unto the Day” 
KATHARINE ATHERTON GRIMES 


OR a long time after waking, Miss Arnold lay, listen- 
kK ing to the dreary drip-drop of the rain on the sodden 
shingles. The sound always oppressed her, but this 
morning more than usual, for it was the third day of 

steady gloominess, and she was tired out, body, soul and 


irit. 

Thank goodness it’s Friday!” she exclaimed, dragging 
herself disconsolately up, and beginning to dress. ‘Perhaps 
this everlasting rain will be over by Monday, and I can get 
those[belligerent youngsters back into some kind of order. 
It has been positively disgraceful this last two days.” 

® As she reached across her dresser for a pin, her hand struck 
and overturned a small object. She picked it up, and, notic- 
ing that it was a favorite “daily calendar,” paused to turn 
out the™leaf for the day. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the glory thereof,” she read at 
the top”of the new page. 

“T wonder who dared to take such a liberty with that quo- 
tation,”,she remarked, severely, setting the calendar up in 
place. “At any rate, the original form seems more appro- 
priate for a day like this.” She smiled whimsically at the 
thought, and, happening to glance in the glass, caught the 
last rays of the smile’s reflection. It was wan, and half- 
hearted,” and turned-down-at-the-cornerish, but it was a 
smile, and in so far, an improvement on the general aspect 
offthings. ' 

“Why, I didn’t suppose you could!” she said, nodding en- 
couragingly to the figure in the glass. “Do it again.” 

The next[moment ‘she and the dishevelled maiden before 
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her were beaming genially at each other, much to the surprise 
of at least one of them. Under the influence of that cheery 
performance, Miss Arnold reached for a pretty shower of 
pink silk rosebuds for her collar, in place of the sedate brown 
bow she had been wearing. 

“Looks more glory-fied,” she declared decidedly, “and I 
guess we might as well try the quotation that way for a change. 
There’s been enough of the other to last a long time.” 

“T must say I don’t see much glory in a day like this, how- 
ever,” she grumbled, two hours later, as, thoroughly bedrag- 
gled and uncomfortable, she climbed the stairs of the Turner 
School. The fifth grade teacher, who had followed her up 
the steps, responded with an expressive snort of disgust. 

“We'll be ready for glory by night, I’m thinking,” she 
snapped. 

As the last bell rang, and the children came filing in, Miss 
Arnold found it a little hard to keep hold of her cheerful reso- 
lutions. She noticed that Elsie looked particularly pouty — 
a sure sign of trouble — that Edward, the big, awkward dul- 
lard of the room, shuffled his feet more exasperatingly than 
usual, and that even sunny little Nellie walked to her seat 
without her usual bright “‘Good-morning, teacher.” The 
Adler twins, loitering as far behind as they dared, were very 
evidently putting the finishing touches on some plot that boded 
ill for the third grade teacher’s peace of mind. Altogether, 
the attitude of most of the children was defiant, sulky, or de- 
pressed. 

“*The glory thereof’ — but where can it be?” she said 
softly to herself. 

The lesson routine went on much as it had been doing. 
The reading class stumbled along stupidly, in spite of the 
teacher’s earnest efforts to inject a little enthusiasm. The 
language class listened gloomily to her vigorous expounding 
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of the principles of “sentences of wonder, surprise or alarm,” 
and, when sent to write sentences on the board, responded 
with such cheery sentiments as: ‘How it rains!” “What 
a dreary day it is!”” and “Oh, see the water run down the 
gutter!” 

In spite of the lugubrious faces before her, Miss Armold 
could not conquer’a wildfdesire to giggle at the general dole- 
fulness. 

“Poor kiddies!”, she’ thought, “‘it’s just awful to feel that 
way!"}-=*s-l2 B-. 

Dismissing the class hastily, she stepped out before her 
desk. | hoe 

“What’s the matter, children?” she asked; smiling ques- 
tioningly about the room. 

The children looked at her in dull surprise. They had not 
thought that anything was positively wrong, although all had 
instinctively realized that something was not right. 

“T know something is wrong,” went on Miss Arnold, pleas- 
aptly,” and before we can make it right again we must find 
out exactly what is the matter. Otherwise, we might make 
mistakes, like putting a rag on your finger, when it was your 
arm that was hurt.” 

A faint ripple of smiles ran around the room at this, but no 
one volunteered to diagnose the case. Miss Arnold tried 


again. 

“Let’s sing the ‘Sunshine Song,’” she suggested, with a 
significant nod toward the dripping windows. “Just because 
the weather feels bad is no reason we should.” 

The children began to sing draggingly. Half a dozen 
carried the first verse through alone. But as they sang, one 
little face after another lost its look of gloomy disgust, and at 
the second stanza most of the room joined in. By the time 
they came to the third, they were swinging along jubilantly. 

“Sing the last verse over again,” cried Miss Arnold, con- 
tinuing to beat time softly. “The sun is almost shining — 
let’s bring him clear out!” 

With a hearty goodwill, the children entered into the spirit of 
the bright little song: 


“Let the day be dark and drear, ‘ 
If we take it with a cheer, 
First thing you know the clouds will all disappear; 
} And the sun be shining bright 
Where before ’twas dark as night; 
And no one can be gloomy in the sweet sunlight.” 

When it was finished the atmosphere of the room seemed 
entirely changed. All were ready enough to talk now. 

“Tt was such a horrid day,” explained Susie, “that we all 
got to feeling horrid, I guess.” 

“We got up late, and I had to hurry, and Maggie was cross,” 
said Cora, almost apologetically. 

“T wanted to come to school on my new bicycle, and it 
was too wet,” offered small Jamie, ruefully. 

“T see.” Miss Amold nodded sympathetically. “We all 
thought we had something to feel cross about, so we forgot 
what a fine day it is.” 

“A fine day —that?” cried Freddie Adler, disdainfully, 
pointing to the outside downpour. 

“Yes, a fine'day. Let me tell you why.” 

Miss Arnold talked pleasantly for a few minutes. 

“So you see,” she said in finishing,” that it is not what is 
outside so much as what is inside that makes the day dark or 
‘ bright. Why, since the smiles began to come out in your 
faces, we have almost forgotten about the clouds. Who will 
help to make the sunshine for the day?” 

Every hand went up. In a moment they were all happily 
and busily at work, and Miss Armold had gone back to her 
desk with a satisfied little sigh. 

“Perhaps the glory will suffice, after all,” she murmured, 
as she called up the nature study class. 

The day went on in an Aprilesque fashion, alternating 
sunshine and shadow. The “grumps,” as Nellie called them, 
were downed, but not conquered. However, by constant 
alertness, and an unfailing display of good humor, combined 
with a monumental amount of patience and tact, the teacher 
managed to keep them up to the mark until the afternoon 
recess. At that time, feeling an imperative need for a few 
moments’ rest, she dismissed them all a trifle earlier than 
usual, and sank into her chair with a long breath of relief. 
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“Tf I can make it work an hour longer,” she thought, “but 
I must get my nerves steadied down a bit first.” 

“Please, teacher,” said a voice behind her. She turned 
with an involuntary movement of impatience. Big, awk- 
ward Edward stood there with his arithmetic open. 

“T can’t get the tenth problem,” he explained. 

Miss Arnold had it at her tongue’s end to send him away 
on some trivial excuse. It did seem as though Edward with 
his hopeless arithmetic was the last straw. Then, with a 


compunctious glance at the stolid face, so blank, and yet ~ 


so dumbly trustful, her hesitation fled, and she took the book 
gently from his hands. 

Ten minutes passed in the painstaking attempt to elucidate 
the principle of the “‘2 to carry” that Edward had never been 
able to compass. At last, to her heartfelt relief, she saw the 
light break in the heavy-lidded eyes. 

“I see, teacher, I see!” Edward’s tone was triumphant. 
“T never did know how before. I — you — you tell it so nice. 
I won’t forget — you’ll see.” 

He went back to his desk, walking more proudly than she 
had ever seen him. 

“The glory thereof,’” she whispered. “And what if I 
had failed him!” 

As her grade filed out at night, the superintendent stood at 
the head of the corridor. Miss Arnold noticed that he looked 
worn and tired. His face lightened, however, as he saw the 
sunny faces that came pouring out of the third grade room. 
After the last one had gone, he stepped over to Miss Arnold’s 
door. 

“IT don’t know what you did to your youngsters to-day,” 
he said cordially, “but I want to thank you for it. Their 
faces were the only pleasant ones I have seen for three 
days.” 

Miss Arnold laughed. ‘“‘We just tried to find our sunshine 
inside instead of outside,” she explained. “It was quite a 
hunt, but we found it.” 

“You must have a divining rod, to find any brightness in a 
day like this,” smiled the superintendent. 

“T have,” said Miss Arnold. With a glance at her bright 
face, he held out his hand impulsively. 

“T believe you,” he said heartily. “It’s a great thing to 
have.” 

It was a tired but very pleasant-faced young woman who 
stood before her mirror that night, to unfasten the pink silk 
rosebuds. Taking up the little calendar, she detached the top 
leaf, and pinned it up before the glass. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the glory thereof,’”’ she read 
slowly. “How true it is!” 





Making Pine-trees 


Materials required Sheets of blue and also of gray folding 
paper 5” x 5”; white drawing paper; small circles of white 
paper about 4” in diameter. 

The sheets of blue paper are cut in half lengthwise, and each 
child receives one of these pieces. The gray paper is folded 
in half both lengthwise and crosswise, and cut on these folds, 
thus making four smaller squares. One of these small squares 
will do for two children. 

Let the children who have the small gray squares tear them 
in half, passing one of the pieces to a child who has no gray 
paper. In this way, all are provided with the necessary 
things. 

Take a piece of white drawing paper that is a little larger 
than the blue paper, and use it for a mount for the blue piece. 

Place the gray paper on the blue at its lower edge and 
paste. Put the moon in place and paste. 

With black crayon draw two pine trees, pressing well with 
the crayon in order that the trees may be seen against the 
blue background. A few touches of white chalk here and 
there on the trees will give the effect of snow on the branches, 
if this is desired. 

If possible, mount the whole on a sheet of gray drawing 
paper. These scenes make an effective room decoration, and 
may easily be made by children of the First Grade. 

Emma A. MYERS 
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Spelling 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


' ) JE begin spelling in the first grade the second half 
year. Our children are given one word a day, 
beginning with the names of common objects found 

at home, on the street and in the school-room. No 
attention is paid to the length of the words. Long ones are 
learned as easily as short ones. Later these are followed by 
all the words in the basic reader. The very last of the year 
two and sometimes three words are given. The new word is 
learned at home, and spelled in the morning before school 
calls. If left to spell in class, by the time every child has 
spelled the word, there is no time left for anything else. 

The words are written on cards and every word is spelled 
every day. Our class work is conducted as follows: 

1 Write the new word on the board and spell two or three 
times in concert. 

2 Spell orally all the old words. 
child pronounces and spells.) 

3 Each child writes one word on the board. (Show card, 
child pronounces the word, passes to the board and writes 
it. This can be done very rapidly, as many as fifteen 
writing at once.) 

4 Look over the written words. All who are wrong, 
spell orally and try again. If wrong,fthen write correctly for 
him, let him study it and then write it. . 

When phonic words are spelled, write the phonogram only 
onacard. From this all the words are spelled. Much drill 
has been given before’this on the letters and their“equivalent 
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sounds. One spelling period during the week is given to the 
phonic words. Fridays we spell down, using both kinds of 
words. Very few miss. Those who do not, receive a Brownie 
and have their names printed in the two village papers. 

We make spelling booklets of wide spaced paper with 
pretty covers, usually dainty wall paper, tied with silkateen. 
On Friday, the week’s words are copied in these books, the 
sight words beginning on the first page and the phonic words 
on the last page. These books are looked over and if correct 
are stamped; if not the words are written correctly with red 
ink and the child’s attention called to the correct spelling. 

In the second grade twelve new words are given in a week, 
more late in the year, if children can learn them. These are 
written on the board and left during the week.¥ Monday 
we study and write the first three, Tuesday the second, Wednes- 
day the third, and Thursday the fourth. Friday these words 
are erased and written from dictation. If wrong, they must 
be learned. If right, children march to the first grade and 
receive a large star in their spelling blanks. 

The first grade spelling cards are passed along and the new 
second grade words added. The easy words are gradually 
weeded out. Every afternoon these words are spelled orally 
in the same manner as in the first grade. Friday afternoon 
they spell down. 

The third grade“use spelling books. Each day’s lesson is 
written on the same sheet of paper for a week. Friday all 
who have five stamps on their papers go to the first grade for 
a star. These children also spell down on Friday. 

Both the second and third grade children who have been 
perfect all the week have their names printed. 

The editors of the papers very kindly allow us space and we 
send reports in all subjects. The children work for it and 
the parents like it. If Billy’s name is in the paper and 
Johnny’s isn’t, Johnny’s father or mother come to see why. 
If Molly’s name is in for two or three weeks and then isn’t 
there for a couple of weeks, Molly’s parents come to see why. 





Written Language Work in 
the Third Grade 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


INCOLN, Washington and Longfellow, and only at 
best, twenty-nine days in February. Miss G. was 
thankful for the extra day. 

First came Lincoln, that verv fair ensample of every 
knightly virtue. He was the knight without fear and without 
reproach. He was courteous, he defended the weak, he 
feared nothing that life or death can bring. History was 
ransacked for instances that might present him thus to the 
children. 

The following are compositions that were written after 
much reading and discussion. 
The papers were furnished by the Emerson and Jefferson 

Schools of Gary, Ind. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Once when Abraham Lincoln’s grandfather was out in the field 
working, some Indians rushed out upon him and killed him. Thomas 
Lincoln was a little boy then. The Indians took Thomas Lincoln 
and his brother Mordecai rushed in and got his rifle and killed the In- 
dian. Thomas Lincol> was Abraham’s father. When Abraham 
was born they lived in kh tucky, in 1809. 

Abraham lived in a little cabin. He had a sister named Sarah, she 
was two years older than Abraham. Abraham did not enjoy hunting. 
He often would tell the boys how cruel it was to torture animals, but they 
only laughed at him. Abraham wore buckskin boots and his trousers 
were four inches too short for him. 

One year a disease got among the settlers. Some people thought it 
was a poisonous plant and the cows ate it and their milk was poisoned. 
Mrs. Lincoln got sick with the disease and died. They were not able 
to get a minister to preach her funeral sermon. Abraham did not 
understand why they should not preach a sermon. He wrote to David 
Elkin, a preacher. It was a long time before the letter reached Mr. 
Elkin, but one day he rode up to the cabin door. Abraham felt better 
after the sermon was preached. 

One day, Thomas Lincoln took his gun and started off. He did not 
tell any one where he was going. The children were not troubled at 
his absence because they were used to staying alone. A few days after 
they heard a shout and running to the door they saw a wagon. On the 
wagon sat a man driving and their father sat beside him. Out of the 
wagon peeped the faces of a woman and two children. Thomas Lin- 
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coln had gone to a town where he had known a girl and her husband 
had?died and left her with the two children, so of course she was willing 
to marry him. It took four horses to draw the wagon. She brought 
a load of furniture and a chest of clothes. The Lincoln children 
thought it was wonderful. 

Abraham was four years old. He was tanned and brown. He had 
a little schooling, but not much. He went to school about six months. 
Thomas Lincoln could not stay long in one place so he decided to go to 
Indiana. Abe’s uncle had some land picked for Thomas Lincoln and 
they had a cabin built for them to live in till they could get a better one. 
Abraham helped to pack their furniture and they loaded it into a wagon. 
When they reached Indiana, they were met by Abraham’s uncle. They 
built a three-sided house and Thomas Lincoln was partly cured of his 
laziness. Mrs. Lincoln had him put the logs closer together. Thomas 
Lincoln put a post a little way out from the corner and they put a bag 
of leaves on it. That was their bed. Abraham slept up in the garret. 
Instead of a ladder he drove pegsin the walls and climbed up. He 
slept on a bag of leaves. Abraham was seventeen years old. 

e was hired to work in Mrs. Gentry’s store. One day a lady gave 
him six cents too much and he walked several miles to give it back. 
His mother said she never knew him to use a cross word and he never 
refused to do anything. 

VIRGINIA 
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Henry: W. LONGFELLOW ya; i 

Henry W. Longfcllow-spent many vacations on his grandfather’s 
farm. At night when he sat down by the fireplace his grandfather 
would tell him Indian tales. 

Years passed and he became a man to foreign lands, but he never for- 
got the tales his grandfather told him. . a} + 

He spent most of his time in Cambridge, Mass. Here he wrote 
most of his poems. He wrote beautiful poems. 

On his seventy-second birthday he was given a beautiful present. It 
was a big arm chair made from the old chestnut tree that he loved so 
much. Then he wrote a poem to thank them. It was called “From 
My Arm Chair.” 

Mc T. 
HIAWATHA’S SAILING 


Hiawatha went out in the forest to find a birch tree to make a swift 
cheemaun. When he found the tree that he wanted he said, ‘Give 
me of your bark, O birch tree, I will make a swift Cheemaun. It will 
float like an autumn leaf, like a yellow water-lily.” 

The birch tree said, “You can have my cloak.” Hiawatha cut a 
girdle around the tree where the lowest branches were and then down 
at the foot of the tree he made another girdle. Then he took a wedge 
and cut it in the middle and then he peeled it off 





Sewing Cards Illustrating “The Seven Little Sisters” V 
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Primary Geography 


CHRISTIANA Mount 
~_-= 


((Bookfrights reserved) 


HE _ development of the lessons in geography is always 
interesting, but the drill, although so important, 
does not appeal to the average pupil. The following 
devices have been used very successfully. 

Write the names of the various land and water forms upon 
squares of cardboard (use backs of pads). Distribute the 
squares to the pupils. Allow a few moments for the children 
to look up the points which they have forgotten. Commence 
by calling upon a pupil to recite. If he recites correctly allow 
him to call upon another. Insist upon rapid work. If a 
pupil misses, he must stand in front of the room with his book 
and study his definition. When all have recited, the pupils 
out front must answer correctly, and pupils in seats are 
privileged to ask them questions. If the pupils at the front 
answer correctly they may be seated; if not, they are not 





allowed to participate in the next game until they have recited 
correctly the definitions upon which they have failed. 

Provide each child with a slip of paper. Require them to 
write a question in geography. Infmaking out these ques- 
tions give each row a different part «f the work to avoid too 
many duplicates. 

Place the questions in a hat and allow the pupils to draw. 
First call for the pupils who can answer without looking up 
the definitions. Give a red C to all who can do so. Next 
call for those who are able to answer after a brief glance at the 
definition. Those who fail a second time must copy their 
definition once. Place the slips in the hat and try again. Con- 
tinue until the interest abates or until the time is up. At the 
expiration of the lesson, the child who has the most C’s may 
be allowed some special privilege. 

The teacher tells the following story. As the name of a 
land or water form is mentioned, she designates some child, 
who rises and gives the correct definition. 

Once upon a time some children who lived upon the right 
bank of a beautiful river, decided tofgo on a picnic. They 
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left school about nine o’clock and walked to the bank of the 
river, where a steamboat awaited them. As soon as they 
were all on board, the boat started down stream. Many other 
boats passed them going towards the source. On the boats 
were people going to their various occupations. From the 
deck of the boat they saw many things. The river formed 
part of a harbor, so there were many vessels along its sides. 
The people of the cities they passed were engaged in commerce 
and manufacturing. Some of the commerce was domestic, 
but there was a great deal of foreign commerce carried on, too. 

After a long time, they entered a bay. They stopped at a 
beautiful island. They walked through the woods until they 
came to the foot of a hill. Here they sat down to rest and to 
drink from a little spring which trickles down the slope. 

On reaching the top they all sat down to rest a while. At 
the base of the Aill, on the other side, lay a swamp. A creek 
ran through this swamp. In one place it tumbled over the 
stones so rapidly that it looked like a little rapids. 

They played happily all day until a sudden lowering of 
temperature warned them that the weather was about to change. 
They all hurried to the boat and were soon steaming merrily 
home through the channel. The clouds gathered overhead and 
a few drops of rain fell. It began to grow dark and the chil- 
dren amused themselves by trying to imagine what could be 
found in the bed of the river. Growing tired of this, their 
teacher told them to look for a lighthouse which was on a 
peninsula near the mouth of the river. They watched care- 
fully and before long its bright light could be seen shining out 
over the waters of the bay. In a short time the boat reached 
the dock and the tired and happy children went home to sup- 
per and to bed. 

The next day they tried to remember all the land and water 
forms they had seen. If you had been on the picnic, how 
many think they could have named and defined any of them? 

It is a good plan to have a match similar to a spelling match. 
If a pupil fails to give the correct answer he is taken prisoner 
by the winning side. In this way every child stays in the 
game until its close. , 

Draw a number of the land and water forms upon the 
board. Arm some of the pupils with pointers. Allow one 
child to call out the name of a form. The children with 
pointers try to find the form mentioned. The one who suc- 
ceeds first is privileged to choose some one to take his place. 

Show postals and pictures cut from magazines and old 
geographies. Pupils name and define. Or give each child 
a picture and let him write the name, the definition and a 
short description. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER 


Find the aim of each lesson. 

Make it your own, so that you need not lean on a text-book. 

Make notes of the important points. 

Select material which will throw the best light on the sub- 
ject. Pictures, stories, crayon sketches, objects or journeys. 

Be logical. Let each lesson grow out of the preceding one. 

Prepare a list of unfamiliar words and decide upon clear 
development of the meaning. 

Make excursions if possible. 

Always have a map on hand for reference. 

Be sure to call for a summary at the close of the lesson. 

Insist upon complete statements and correct English. 
This will aid the language work. 

Encourage children to collect specimens, and to cut articles 
from the papers referring to any of the topics in geography. 

The value of the study depends upon the ability of the 
teacher. 





For Valentine’s Day 


Out of a snow-cloud cold and gray, 

Something dropped on St. Valentine's day, 

Whirling and twirling, and soft and light, 

Like little wee letters, all dainty and white; 

And I guess the sky children were sending down 

Their valentines straight to the children in town. 
— Youth’s Companion 
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Nature Study Excursions in 
the Primary Grades 


February 
Fanny L BALLou 


Pons nature student, February}is onefof the most 
trying months, as the weather is most uncertain and 
treacherous. This, then, is a good time to review 
the trees which have been studied from month{to 
month. Keep up the work on winter animals. Continue 
feeding the birds. All primary teachers do a little work 
in home geography and this can be worked in nicely with 
the out-of-door excursions. Sometimes in very cold weather 
the lesson may be given indoors and then a quick ten- 
minute walk taken afterwards for exercise and recreation. 


First Week 
Topic Different forms of precipitation. 

First Lesson Rain. 

At what time of the year do we have the most rain? Where 
does the rain come from? Why does it not rain more often 
in the winter? What would we do if it never rained? In 
how many ways is rain useful to us? 

(a) Waters vegetation. 

(b) Fills cisterns. 

(c) Fills rivers so that ships may float upon them. 

(d) Cools the earth on a hot day. 

(e) Washes the trees and grass and makes the earth clean 
and beautiful. 

From how many directions me. ‘he rain come? Which 
wind brings the warmest rain? What kind of a rain storm 
do you like best ? 


Second Lesson Dew. 

If you should get up very early on a summer morning, what 
would you find upon the grass and flowers? What is this 
called? How does it come there? Explain the formation of 
dew by calling to mind the moisture which gathers on a 
pitcher of cold water on a very warm day. Of what use is 
this to plants? Why is it best to pick flowers with the dew still 
on them ? 


Third Lesson _ Frost. 

After a heavy frost take the children to a place where the 
frost is still plentiful on the ground. Have each child pick a 
blade of grass and examine it. Notice how the frost sparkles 
when held in the sun. Why do people have to hurry their 
plants into the house as soon as the frost comes? Calljto 
mind the lesson on dew. Show how the frost is formed in 
the same way and the cold changes the little water drops 
into crystals of frost. When frost is very heavy, it is called 
“hoar-frost.” 


Second Week 
Topic Snow. 

First Lesson Snow and its Uses. 

If possible, take the children out in a heavy snowstorm. 
Let them watch the snow as it silently falls. Examine care- 
fully some of the flakes collected on coats and mittens. Notice 
the differently shaped crystals. When you return to the school 
have the children cut some of the different shapes from 
paper. 

Of what use is the snow ? 

(a) Keeps the flowers and grass warm. 

(b) Makes the earth beautiful. 

(c) Makes it possible for boys and girls to use their sleds 

and to play all sorts of snow games. 

(d) In the spring when it melts it waters the land. 

Sing familiar snow songs. 


Second Lesson The Making of Snow-houses, 

Before taking the children out-of-doors talk to them of the 
Eskimos and how they make their homes. Perhaps they 
have been reading about them in the ‘Around the World” 
Series. 

If the snow is plentiful and good packing, no end of fun 
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may be had in it. It is better for each child to make a small 
house than for all to make a large one. 

Roll snowballs until rather large size. Determine on a 
place to build the village. Let each child place his snow- 
ball where he desires and then, either with his hands, a small 
shovel or a stick, scoop out the inside. The children will 
get no end of fun in doing this and the result will be quite 
realistic. Have a few rectangular blocks of snow made and 
show the children how the Eskimo sometimes puts these to- 
gether. Blocks of ice from the river are also used. 


Third Lesson Sled Party. 

Teachers are waking up to the fact that there are ever so 
many children in this world who do not know how to play. 
There are many children, too, who do not have sleds and do 
not know how to use the snow. Have all the children who 
own sleds bring them to school. During the out-of-door 
period, let the children take turns giving one another rides. 
Perhaps there is a small hill where they may coast. 

Another day, two forts may be built, the children divided 
into sides, and a battle with soft snow-balls may be carried on. 

For a roomful of children to get out and make a number of 
snow-men is also great fun. Let the snow be used in as many 
ways as possible. 


Third Week 
Topic Ice. 

If there is a river in {the town, take the children to see it 
and note the ice formation in the middle of the river and on 
the edges. If the ice is thick, let the children slide on it for a 
short time. If the ice is clear, notice the plants in the bed of 
the river. Upon returning to the school read’from the “Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” the part beginning — 


The little brook heard it and built a roof, 
"Neath which he could house him winter-proof. 


Notice the different forms of icicles on buildings.Q\How 
are these formed? Of what use is ice to man? 

Second Lesson The cutting and storing of ice. 

Take the children to the same river visited yesterday. It 
may be that you will be fortunate enough to see the ice cutters 
at their work. Explain how the ice is cut in great cakes and 
then stored away in the great ice houses. Tell of the packing 
process. By means of models show how the ice-chute and 
pulleys work. Let the children know that often ice which 
has been packed in the winter is what is delivered to them in 
the summer. Talk a little about artificial ice. 


Third Lesson 

At Thanksgiving time the children talked of the Pilgrims 
and their stay in Holland. The canal as a means of trans- 
portation was discussed. Talk of the canals in winter. Show 
how skating must be one of the chief sports. How does a 
Holland skate differ from an American skate? How. do their 
shoes differ from ours? How may great skill in skating 
be very useful? What games maybe played on the ice? 
Why is it splendid exercise ? 


Fourth Week 
Topic Melting snow and its effect on the river. 

First Lesson. 

Often times near the end of February a big thaw comes. 
Take the children out and have them notice how the snow 
melts more rapidly in some places than in others. Go to the 
river and notice how it has swollen. Why is it that all the 
melted snow flows into the river? If possible, show how the 
land slopes down to the river on both sides. On your return 


to the school-room make a model of a river valley in*the 
sand-table. ° ~ “" SS"; -" in ie Cat: ae 

Second Lesson 

Often times in the middle of the road, during a thaw, may be 
found good examples of rivers, islands, deltas, peninsulas, 
and other natural formations. The children will be much 
interested in finding the little rivers with their branches. 
Spend the time in seeing how many of these may be found. 
— the children a few names of the different formations 
ound. 
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Third Lesson 
Topic The city’s drainage system. 

In the streets, the children have noticed that the water flows 
to the side of the road and along the gutters to the catch- 
basin. Tell the children of the large tiles under the ground 
which carry the water to the river. At the river show the 
places where it empties. Why is it necessary to have the 
streets drained in this way? 


Pictures as Material for 
Language 
M. ELIZABETH JAMES 


EACHERS will find a collection of pictures most 
helpful and interesting in every subject. They make 
excellent material for language. Watch the maga 
zines and you will find many attractive, well-colored 

pictures, often by well-known artists. For instance, about 
two years ago, there appeared in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion a series of pictures by Jessie Wilcox Smith illustrating 
several familiar childhood rhymes: ‘‘Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star,” “Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” “How doth the 
little busy bee,” and “Little drops of water, little grains of 
sand.” A special advantage of the pictures of this series was 
their size. They occupy one whole page of the magazine 
which makes them easily seen when held up at the front 
of the room. It is well to select for language lessons pictures 
that can be easily seen all over the room. Periodicals often 
have attractive covers which may be utilized. 

To show how the pictures may be used for language lessons 
the following was developed from the picture, ‘Let dogs de- 
light to bark and bite,” by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 


Hold up the picture so that all can see it. Then question. 
What do you see in the picture? 
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(A boy and a dog.) 

How old is the boy? 

(Various estimates. About four years old is the average.) 

Where does the boy live? 

(In the country.) 

Why do you think he lives in the country? 

(His clothes look like a country boy’s clothes.) 

Who has another reason? 

(The house looks like a house in the country.) 

Why? 

(The door has big hinges and a latch.) 

What part of the house is shown in the picture ? 

(The back part.) 

Why do you think it is the back part of the house? 

(The door looks like a shed door.) 

Where is the boy standing? 

(On the steps.) 

Which step is the boy standing on? 

(He is standing on the top step.) 

What part of the step? 

(The corner close to the house.) 

Why is he crowding into the corner? 

(He is frightened.) 

What has frightened him? 

(The dog.) 

What did the dog try to do? 

(He tried to get the boy’s bread.) 

What is the boy doing with the bread? 

(He is holding it high out of the dog’s reach.) 

What was the boy doing before the dog came? 

(He was eating his bread and looking at a book.) 

Where did he get the bread? 

(His mother gave it to him.) 

What else did she give him? 

(She gave him a book to look at.) 

Then what did she tell him to do? 

(She told him to go out on the back steps io eat his lunch 
and look at his book. ) 

What kind of book was it? 

(It was a picture book.) 

Why do you think it was a picture book ? 

(Because the little boy is too young to know how to read.) 

How long had he been sitting on the steps when the dog 
came? 

(Only a minute.) 

Why do you think so? 

(He had taken only one bite of his bread.) 

Whose dog do you think it is? 

(It is a neighbor’s dog.) 

Why do you think it isn’t the boy’s dog? 

(If it were his dog he would not be afraid of it.) 

When the dog found he could not get the bread, what did 
he do? 

(He tore the little boy’s book and chewed up some of it.) 

Did he like it? 

(No, because he stopped and started up the steps toward 
the boy.) 

What do you think the boy did then? 

(He called for his mother.) 

What did she do? 

(She drove the dog away.) 


Ask the children to give names to the boy and dog. Then 
ask them to name the picture. Here are some of the names 
given to it by a third grade class: 


Frightened from his Lunch. 
The Country Lad and the Dog. 
The Hungry Dog 

The Bad Dog. 


Now have two or three children tell the whole story that 
the picture suggests. Select words used in their stories and 
give them as spelling lessons. Dictate sentences using these 
words. Finally have the class write the story. All this 
occupies several lessons. 

The following are some of the written stories by a third 
grade after a few days of study as described above. 
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FRIGHTENED FROM His LuNcH 


Once a little boy lived in the country. 
a day he was hungry so he went in to ask his mother for a piece of 
brea 

His mother gave him a piece of bread and said, “Fred, go out on the 
back steps and look at your new picture book.” 

The boy went out and just as he sat down and opened hisJbook a. 
dog came along and began to bark. 

f course it wasn’t his dog. 
If it was the boy wouldn’t be afraid of it. 
The dog was so hungry he chewed the book. 


Tue Huncry Doc 


Rudolph is a little boy who lives in the country. 
What do you think happened one day when he was out on the shed 


ste} 
Why one of his neighbor’s dogs tried to get his bread that his mother 


had given him. 

—< bread, but he did get the little boy’s book that 

his father had brought him from the city. 

a Then his master saw him and called, 
ome. 


The picture called ‘“‘An April Shower,”’ by Sarah K. Smith, 
was on the cover of the Pictorial Review for April, 1911. This 
made another interesting study. 

The children described the picture in a simple way. They 
gave a name to the little girl, estimated her age and told where 
they thought she lived. Some thought.she was a little Dutch 
girl because her dress was so full and she wore a little bonnet. 
Others said that she couldn’t be a Dutch girl because she did 
not wear wooden shoes. All were encouraged to give reasons 
why she was crying and What happened to make her smile 
through her tears. Here are some of their efforts in writing 
the story. 


“Here, Trixy,” and he ran 


An Aprit SHOWER 


One day Beatrice went out walking. 

She came to a hill and she climbed it. 

When she was half way up the hill she fell down and hurt herself. 
This little girl was two years old. 

Some one came along and talked kindly to her and made her laugh. 
I call her April Showers because she is smiling through her tears. 


An Aprit SHOWER 


There was once a little girl and she was two and a half years old. 
Her name was Dorothy. 

She was out in the fields playing. 

The grass was long and she could not see the stones. 

She stumbled over a stone and she began to cry. 

A kind lady who was passing by saw her. 

She picked her up and said something to make her laugh. 


I Won't 


HENRIETTA FLINT SIMMERMAN 


The small boy, ungoverned and seemingly ungovernable, 
had reached kindergarten age, meeting every request as well 
as every command with a decided “I won’t.” 

Fortunately his teacher, a successful kindergartner, was 
forewarned and forearmed. She mentally resolved to give 
him no opportunity to say “I won’t.” For a number of days 
he was allowed to go about doing just as he pleased. He soon 
found it was more fun to be in the circle than out, but no per- 
suasion was used. His teacher, watching, discovered that 
above all else he enjoyed the sand-table. 

One day, seeing him headed directly for the sand-table, 
she said sweetly, “‘Charles, go to the sand-table,” her first 
command. Charles hesitated and the struggle was on, his 
delight in the sand-table doing battle with long-cherished re- 
bellion. For several moments he stood there, then moved 
slowly to do as he was bidden. Nor was this the only conflict; 
it was several days before his teacher again ventured and 
again it was just as he was about to do something he liked to 
do. Finally, without having realized it, he fell quietly and 
easily into obedience without once having said “I won’t” 
to his teacher. 

A similar trial of this plan was made in a primary school 
with an older child. The class in which Jennie recited was 
not even called in the usual preemptory manner, but rather, 
“ All the children who would like to read may come forward.” 
Or, “Everybody who would like to write on the board may 
take their places.” It was three months before her teacher 
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dared approach her otherwise. However, in the end the “I 
won’t” habit was cured. 

A mother whose tiny toddler had learned to lisp those de- 
fiant little words wrought the cure in this wise. Using his 
Noah’s ark and animals for illustration, she told him and 
played with him the story of ‘‘The Flood,” something in this 
fashion. 

“Once upon a time there were some very bad people and to 
everything God told them to do they answered, ‘I won’t,’ 
and God said ‘You must be puniched.’” Then when the 
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ark had been constructed and the animals lined up and 
marched in, came the story of the great rainfall and people 
scrambling around in a vain search for safety. 

This story was demanded several times a day or as willingly 
told for the entertainment of his elders. Is it needful to say 
that the story had the desired effect ? 

It is sometimes, perhaps often, necessary to meet defiance 
with a firmness that cannot be withstood, but if we tried, could 
we not more often temper the firmness with a gentleness that 
would leave no bruise ? 
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_ Third Grade Number Work 


Kate K. O’Nery 


OUNT by sevens, beginning with each digit. But 
one set of figures will be needed: 0, 7, 1, 8, 5, 2, 9, 


6, 3. Put the following on the board, or on a chart, 
and leave for the remainder of the year. Have chil- 
dren say them every day. Have them known so well that 
mistaking an odd for a prime number, an even for a com- 
posite number, will be impossible. 
An Odd Number cannot be divided by 2. 
I, 3, 5) 7) 9, I1, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25. 
An Even Number can be divided by 2. 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24. 
A Prime Number cannot be divided by anything except 
itself and one. 
I, 2, 35 5) 7) 9, II, 13, 17, 19, 23. 
A Composite Number can be divided by something besides 
itself and one. 
2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25. 
Give short examples for oral class work only, in adding two 
columns at once. 


24 43 35 56 
16 21 19 27 
Children say: 
16, 20, 40 
21, 24, 64 
19, 24 $4 
27, 33, 83 


The division tables of 8 and 9 should be finished this month. 
They ought to do the 8’s the first half of the month and the 
g’s the second half. Drill constantly on “how many over,’ 
not only with these tables, but all that have already been 
given. One reason our children forget is because we don’t 
keep drilling on back work. Telling something two or three 
times makes no impression. 

Make your dictation seat work a little harder, give some 
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examples where something more than the answers is 
written. 


1 I spent 4 nickels, 5 dimes, 3 quarters and 2 half dollars 
How much did I spend? 

2 I had a $2.00 bill, the clerk gave me a half dollar and 
three quarters change. How much did I spend? 

Children write: 











$ .20 

.50 

-75 

1.00 

$2.45 
$ .50 $2.00 
75 1.25 
$1.25 $ .75 

SEAT WorK 


1 Write nineteen dollars and five cents; fourteen dollars 
and seventy-six cents; one hundred nine dollars and two 
cents; two hundred fifteen dollars. Add and write your 
answer in words. 

2 Write the 7’s in multiplication. 

3 Write the 6’s in division. 

4 Fill out the blanks and add. 
cost of a pad. 
cost of a blank book. 
cost of a pencil. 
cost of a bottle of ink. 
cost of a Reader. 
cost of all. 

(Answers in this will of course vary.) 


PRAAAA 


1 21,463 + 17,897 + 84,209 + 16,800. 
2 904,695 — 217,864 
3 423,048 + 5. 
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4 2,047 X 200. 

5s Aman paid $4 for a hat, $6 for shoes, $2.50 for gloves 
and $1.75 for a necktie. He gave the clerk a $20 bill. How 
much change did he receive? 


1 Write by 4’s beginning with 17. 

2 There are 67 children in the first grade, 51 in the second, 
42 in the third, 35 in the fourth, 21 in the fifth, and 39 in the 
sixth. How many children in the building? 


3 28,164 X 69. 
4 821,764 — 184,723. 
5 32,184 + 6. 


1 Add 24 + 903 + 1,216 + 81 + 17. 

2 Write eight thousand, one hundred sixteen and five 
thousand, two hundred ten. Subtract. Multiply by 9. 
Divide by 2. Write the answer in words. 

3 Copy the prime and composite numbers as many 
times as you have time. 


inches = 1 foot eggs = 1 dozen 

inches = g feet eggs = 5 dozen 

inches = 1 yard eggs = 12 dozen 
inches = 2 yards nickels = 1 quarter 
inches = 4 yard nickels = 1 half dollar 
inches = } yard nickels = 1 dollar 

feet = 9 yards half dollars = 2 dollars 


feet = 12 yards quarters = 1 dollar 
feet = 6 yards dimes = 1 dollar 
feet = 4 yards dimes = 2 dollars 


1 A man gave Ardus, Gertrude, Alada and Doris two 
dollars and told them to divide equally. How much did each 





girl have? 
2 Work these examples and write the terms. 
Addition Subtraction 
216 914 
148 213 
121 — 
Multiplication Division 
645 3)21,845 
21 
1 726 + 2 
2 912 +3 
3 873 +4 
4 928 + 5 
5 623 + 6 
6 948 + 7 } 
7 Divide 728 marbles among eight boys. How many will 


each receive? 
8 Divide $81.09 among 9 girls. How much will each 
receive ? 


1 What cost 8 lbs. of sugar at $.10 a lb., 3 dozen eggs at 
$.40 a dozen; 5 lbs. coffee at $.35 a lb. and 3 lbs. butter at 
$.45 a lb.? 

2 476 X 23 
984 X 45 
748 X 67 
924 X 89 
725 X 10,000 


An > w 


1 A man had $72.25 and spent $63.29. How much did 
he have left? 


2 9-—8 8X9 64 + 8 
78—7 12 X 5 27 +7 
81 — 6 9X4 39 + 9 
63 —9 5 xX 6 52 + 5 
49 — 2 3x8 48 + 6 
38 — 5 IX7 63 +7 
15§—3 6X 3 81 +9 
27 — 10 10 X 12 76+ 7 
52—4 gX do bel 94+ 9 
100 — 8 ‘AX Msc. (144 + 12 
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1 Measure your pencil box and find the number of square 
inches. Your desk. Your reader. 

2 How do you buy ribbon, apples, milk, lumber, eggs, 
shoes, strawberries, oil, gas, coal? 

3 Copy the composite numbers, the odd numbers, the 
prime numbers, the even numbers. 

4 Write the 7 and 9 and o — 4 tables. 


I 4 of 8 4 of 17 
4 of 81 4 of 35 
4 of 17 4 of 42 
4 of 49 $ of 64 
4 of 19 4 of 28 


2 A boy had 72 marbles and lost 4 of them. How many 
did he lose? How many did he have left? 

3 (42 + 18) X 7 — 64. 

4 95+ 5 X 16 + 24 — 18. 


1 $64.25 + $18.72 + $95.89. 

2 $98.03 — $25.14. 

3 $94.72 X 23.- 

4 $72.81 + 9. 

5 Marion had $.75. She gave Mary 5 cents, Louise 4, 


Dorothy 9, Alice 7, and Alma 4. How much did she give 
away? How much did she have left? 

Write as many of the multiplication tables as you have 
time. See who will have the most. 


1 Add 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, 6’s, 7’s, and 10’s. Begin each 
time with 19. 

2 What cost 4 dolls at $1.25 each, 3 books at $.75 each, 
and 3 games at $.25 each? 


1 Write everything about 1s. 

2 George has $.75; Frederick has three times as much as 
George, and Curtis has 4 times as much as Frederick. How 
much has Curtis? 


I 2164 + 8 
2 7213 + 8. 
3 9215 + 9. 
4 6418 + 9. 
5 


John had $74.25. He gave Van}. How much did Van 
have? ‘ 


6 Morris had $94.48. He gave Earl $. How much did 
Earl have? wl 

7 How much have John, Van, Earl and Morris all to- 
gether ? 


1 Write the 8’s in division both ways. 

2 Write the 9’s in division both ways. 

3 Write the 7 + 6 and 7 —6 tables. 

4 How many panes of glass in the windows of this room? 
If there are the same number in each room in this building, 
how many panes of glass in the building? 


r 42+18+ 264+19+42+17+13 +15 

2 92—18 — 12 —3—2—9 — 36 

3 2X3X4X5X6X7X8X9QxX 10 

4 A house cost $3250. If a man paid $2125 on it, how 
much does he still owe? 


I 3,265,920+ 24+34+44+5+6+7+8+9= 


1 ~869 and 247. 

Add, subtract and multiply these numbers. 

Add the answers. 

Divide by 4. 

Write the last answer in words. 

2 6005 multiply by 2004. 

_3 Anna had $810. She gave Edith } of it. How much 
did Edith have? How much did Anna have left? 
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Recording Exercises 


D. R. AUGSBURG 


ERHAPS the earliest efforts in object drawing should 
P be recording exercises. These exercises consist of, 

first, the teacher holding in her hand an object in 

such a manner as to show only the front face, and 
second, the pupil looking at the object and recording what 
he sees in the form of a drawing. 

Fig. 1 shows the manner of holding the object. It is held 
in the. hand of the teacher in such a manner as not to show 
the top or bottom faces. The blackboard is the best place 
to conduct the exercises. The pupils stand at the blackboard, 
the teacher holds the object toward them and they record 
what they see. 

Proportion and accuracy are not a required part of the 
work. If the pupil sees something and records it in approxi- 
mately the right position, it is commendable work, even if the 


eee) cling \Work 


’ 





P rtion is not correct and the lines are crude. If the ob- 
jects a coffee pot similar to A, Fig. 2 and the pupil records it 
to B, C, D, Eand F, it is good work. Why? Because 
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the pupils saw and recorded every part. Naturally this record- 
ing work will become gradually more and more accurate until 
the pupil sees and records things about as they are. 

Care must be taken by the teacher when presenting the 
object not to cover with her hand any part that is seen by the 
pupil. The covering of lines or the crossing of lines is con- 
fusing. 

A pupil should be allowed to look at the object as often as he 
wishes, and when he turns to look, the teacher may turn the 
object so that he can see it plainly and squarely. The teacher 
can at the same time give suggestions that will aid him to 
see aright. 

Objects suitable for recording work should be of simple 
uninterrupted outline, free from decorations and easy to 
understand. Theobjects represented in this article are typical 
of the kind that will give excellent satisfaction. 

Following are some methods of work that have proven 
satisfactory. 

Procure for a model a croquet ball with the band running 
round it. Show the pupils how to represent the ball on the 
blackboard. Perhaps the best way to represent a ball is 
with two downward strokes as shown in A, Fig. 3. The 
downward stroke is more sure and stronger than the upward 
stroke. The band should be drawn with a strong, heavy 
line, and so should the circle also. 

Hold the croquet ball with the band horizontal as in B, 
and let the pupils draw it. Hold it as in C, withthe band 
vertical, and let them reproduce it; and then withthe band 





oblique as in D and E. The aim is not to have the pupil 
reproduce on paper a nice round ball, skilfully drawn, but to 
teach him to see the object held in the hand, and then by means 
of a drawing, represent it. This end may be accomplished 
even if the drawing does look more like an egg, and the band 
faltering in line. The method and the effort may be correct, 
and the result inaccurate and unskilful. Skill is of slow 
growth. 

Do not place the object on the desk or other resting place. 
If this is done, the life is gone. The watchful eye of the 
teacher back of the object is the strongest incentive for work. 
Without her watchfulness and encouragement the work would 
be a failure. 

Children can draw quite complicated objects, if, first, the 
confusion is removed, and second, they are shown how. 
For example, suppose the pupils could not reproduce the 
wheel D in Fig. 4. Oblique lines are usually confusing at 
first. The lesson could be given in this way: Cut from paste- 
board two discs about nine inches in diameter. With black 
crayon, draw on one side of one of the discs A and on the other 
B. On the other discs draw C and D. 

Hold the disc A before the class and let them draw it. 
the disc around and let them add the spokes as in B. 

Again hold A before the class and after it is drawn, let them 
add the oblique spokes as in C. 

Again hold A before the class and after it is drawn, hold B, 
and then follow with D. Then if the real cart wheel is held 
before the class they will be able to draw it. Will it pay to 
go to so much trouble? Yes. Why? Because the circle 
is one of the fundamental forms and the wheel one of the great 
units in the mechanical world. The plan shown in following 
illustration may be applied to most objects used in recording 
work. If trouble is found with the real object, any of these 
forms may be cut from pasteboard and used for models. 
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Fig. 5 represents a jug, a mallet and a mug, cut from paste- 
board. They should be cut large enough to be seen across the 
school-room. 

The circles, the rectangles and the triangles are the easiest 
forms to visualize and for the mind to grasp, and for this 
reason these forms should predominate in recording work. 
The round and rectangular forms are easier to grasp than the 
triangular forms, hence sho::ld come first. 


ata 


Few objects are suitable for models, so when a good one is 
found it should be treasured the same as a successful method 
or device in any line of work. 

All of this kind of.drawing should be done with broad, 
heavy lines. The heavy lines are more firm than the ligliter 
lines, and children can handle them to better advantage. 
Then, again, heavy lines can take the place of parallel lines 
drawn close together, as for example the handles of the 
mallet in Fig. 6. With light lines these handles would have 


6 
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to be represented by two parallel lines. It is difficult for chil- 
dren to draw parallel lines. 

{, Crude objects are easier to reproduce than finely formed 
and finished objects, and for this reason, home-made models 
willj often lead to success, when more perfect objects will 
fail; that is why objects cut from pasteboard are often better 
as models than the real object. One must plan for victories 
in teaching the same, as for success in other lines of effort. 


Draw the same object a number of times and in different 
positions. For example, present the mallet A in Fig. 6 with 
the handle horizontal as in A and B, and then vertical, as in 
F and D. resent the mug E with the handle to the right, 
and then to the left as in F. 














Multiplication Game 


I secured a large supply of blank cards, about 3 by 5” in 
size. Upon these I painted in very large figures, with black 
water-color, all the products of the multiplication tables, 
several duplicates of each number. With these cards we play 
a variety of games. The favorite is this: An equal number 
of cards are given to each child in the class. Then I call out 
a combination, as “Five times six.”” The children who hold a 
card with “thirty” upon it, bring them to me. The one who 
gives away all his cards first, wins the game. Those who 
are not prompt in bringing forward their cards, must keep 
them until called for again.’... ~~ 

Mary BarDon 
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Number by Development II 
(Illustrating John C, Gray’s Method of Number Instruction) 
CAROLINE Hacar, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


FTER the children had learned to construct expres- 
sions from the blackboard and from her dictation 
on their desks and to write the whole exercise after- 
ward from the construction work, Miss Hepsey again 

called them to her around the table giving each child, as be- 
fore, objects to use in construction work. 
Miss Hepsey Read this for me (writes on the blackboard 


4's). 

Children Three fours. 

Miss Hepsey writes on blackboard 3 X 4. 

Miss Hepsey This (pointing to the last expression) means 
the same as this (3 4’s). 


3 


(Note The teacher must be very careful not to tell the children 
that X means times. This comes in the reading later.) 


Miss Hepsey writes (2 5’s). 


Children read, two fives. 

Miss Hepsey writes (2 X 5). 

Children read, two fives. 

Miss Hepsey now wrote these exercises: 
2X 3 4+5 3+ 6 
2+ 3 5X4 2X2 
2 3's s+3 2 2’s 
3X4 4 2’s 2 6’s 
5 6’s 4+ 4 2X6 
6X5 3X4 s+5 


Children again constructed on their desks expressions writ- 
ten on the board or dictated by Miss Hepsey and also con- 
tinued the first kind of constructions as 3 + 4,3 + 3 + 3; 
5+42+2+24+2. , 

All the ’s ang 2 the pupils were required to write in the 
two ways. Thus for the dictation 2 5’s the pupils wrote 
25’s,2 X 5. Next came the construction in which the child 
had a choice. 

Miss Hepsey wrote on the board (2 + ). 

Miss Hepsey I want you to make this. It means 2 
and anything else you wish to make. 

Children construct on the table or at their desks. 

Miss Hepsey Mary, what did you make? 

Mary I made 2 + 5s. 

Miss Hepsey What did you make, Ella? 

Ella 1 made 2 + 2. 

Each child tells in turn what he made. 

Miss Hepsey writes ( + 3 ). 

Miss Hepsey This means something and three. Make it. 

Children construct. . 

Individuals are then asked as before what they made. 

Miss Hepsey writes (X 6 ). 

Miss Hepsey This means as many sixes as you please. 
Make them. What did you make, John? (Questions children 
and receives answers as before.) 

Miss Hepsey writes (5 x ). 

Miss Hepsey This means five groups of any kind you 
choose. Make them. 

Children make constructions on their desks and read. 

ee ee ee eee +6+6 
+ 6, etc. 


SEAT CONSTRUCTION FOR THE SAME 


QO 00 00 00 00, 000 000 000 000 000, 000000 000000 000000 
00000 C0CCCO. 


Miss Hepsey Writing (3 X ). This means three groups 
of your own choosing. Make them. Miss Hepsey con- 
tinued such work until the pupils could interpret and con- 
struct without suggestion. 

Blackboard dictations for seat “occupation work” were 
now given, the child having an opportunity for the exercise 
of choice in each expression constructed. 


(¢@) Btacxsoarp DictTaTION 


6 + +3 
3 Xx 5 + 
xX 2 3's 
4’s 6 X 
° + 6 4 X 
X 3 6’s 
4+ 3’s 


(6) Pupms’ Seat Work 


e00000 69900000 oo 9000 

coo 900 00O 90000 00 

0000 60000 0000 90000 0000 

© 900000 co 980 0O 0O 38O OO 
ooo 66000 000 00O OOO 000 
0000 69000000 oo 0 


Now once more Miss Hepsey was free to devote her time 
to other school duties, while the number class could work un- 
aided at their desks making constructions and afterward 
writing the same. After a time the class were once more 
called around the table. 

Miss Hepsey Take five sticks. (Children do so.) I 
will take five too. Make a story with your five sticks. I will 
make one also. (Children construct.) 

Miss Hepsey What story did you make? (She asks this 
of each pupil.) (Some pupils will have made 1 + 4, others 
3 + 2, others 2 + 3, etc. This is as it should be.) 

Miss Hepsey Imadea4andat. I will write my whole 
story. Writes 5 = 4 + 1 (Miss Hepsey reading) 5 will 
make a4andaz. This sign (=) means will make. (Mak- 
ing this explanation to the pupils.) I want each of you 
now to take a piece of paper and write yours on it with a 
pencil. 

Children do so and Miss Hepsey sees that each writes 
his expression correctly. 

Miss Hepsey You may read your story. This is done by 
each pupil.) 

Miss Hepsey Take 4. I will take four too. Make a 
story. I will make one too. What is your story? (Asked 
of each as before.) I made 2 2’s. I will make my story. 
(Writes and reads while writing. 4 = 2+ 2. 4 will make 
two twos. 


(Nore The reading should be done witile writing, the teacher 
speaking each word as she writes —- the word four, the expression will 
make, etc.) 


Miss Hepsey 1 want each of you to write his story on his 
paper. You may read your story. 

Each child in turn reads his story. 

Miss Hepsey Very good. (She writes on the blackboard. 
(6 =.) 

Miss Hepsey When I write this it means that you are to 
take so many sticks and make something without my saying 
anything. Now each make a story. 

Children construct, then read their constructions. 

Miss Hepsey (Writing as she speaks.) 6 = 2 X 3. 

Writes on the board (7 =). 

Miss Hepsey What does this tell you? 

Child It tells me to take 7 and make something. 

Miss Hepsey You may all do so. 

Children construct. 

Miss Hepsey Each in turn may read his story. 

Children do so. 

Write your story. 

Children write and Miss Hepsey looks at each paper. 

Miss Hepsey My story is 4 + 3. She writes on the 
blackboard, reading as she writes. (7 = 4 + 3.) 7 will 
make 4 + 3. 

Miss Hepsey 1 am now going to give you two stories to 
make and write. I want you to make both and then write 
them. I'll not make them at all. I want to see you do the 
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work without my saying anything. She writes in a separate 
column: 

8 = 

6 = 


(While the children are constructing and writing these, 
Miss Hepsey gives her attention to individuals to see that 
every child understands what he is to do. When all have 
finished she asks individuals to read their “Stories.”) 

Miss Hepsey 1 am now going to give you four stories to 
make. She writes in a separate column. 


Bi keg 
4% 6 = 
5 = gs = 
§ = 6= 


(One child’s seat construction from the above.) 


009 9000 ooo 900000 
co 300 coco (00 
oo90o°0 8 o00000 00 
0000 9000 ooo 64000 


(Form of pupil’s seat written work.) 


7=3+4 9=3+6 
4= 2X2 6=4+ 2 
5=5X1 8 =6+2 


Miss Hepsey examined the work of each pupil to see that 
his written work was true to his construction. These exercises 
had no recitation or drill work connected with them. When 
the child had made his construction and written it out and the 
work had been inspected by the teacher, the dictation had 
served its purpose. To prevent the pupils in their written 
work from using the + form of expression to the exclusion 
of the X form, or the reverse, with expressions where the 
groups were equal Miss Hepsey often gave the dictations in 
the following form: 


Owe An 
ee 
AwEpo a 
ouuuaux 
PO~wM 
Bou aut 


The sign over the column indicated to the child, the char- 
acter of the constructions to be made and the form in which 
to express them. After one or two weeks when the children 
used both the + and X signs equally well, Miss Hepsey dis- 
continued using the signs at the head of the columns as it 
limited the child’s freedom of choice. 

Seeing that there was a tendency of the pupils to the con- 
struction of groups of ones and in order to compel greater 
variety in constructions — to force the child to construct more 
than one of the stories that 4 will make, or that 6 will make, 
etc. — Miss Hepsey repeated the same number not more than 
three times in the following way: 


6= 7= 4= 
8s = 7 = 7 = 


The pupil understood by this that when a number was given 
two or three times in succession, he must make different 
stories. If the same number were again given, but with other 
numbers intervening, he should be free when he came to it to 
make whatever he chose, regardless of his previous construc- 
tions. 
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(Notz The teacher must discourage any tendency to construct ex- 
pressions like 2+ 3 + 1,0r3 + 2 + 4.) 


This seat work of the children did not require the presence 
of Miss Hepsey. She was free for other school duties, while 
pupils were at work upon it. Her duty was simply to inspect 
the work after it was written. The object work must remain 
upon the pupil’s desk until this inspection had been made. 

After two or three weeks of this seat work, Miss Hepsey 
began to question each individual of the class as to what he 
remembered of the “will make” work. Up to this time she 
had dealt with the class as a whole, except when examining 
seat work. In these memory tests, however, she must deal 
with the individual pupil. Each must. be questioned as fre- 
quently as possible — every day or two. 

Miss Hepsey What will 4 make? 

Child 1+3,2+ 2,3 + 1,2 2's. 

Miss Hepsey What will.6 make? 

Child 1+5,2+ 4,3 3'8,4+ 2,5 +1,3 X 2,2 X 3. 

Miss Hepsey That is good. Ruth may come. What 
will 4 make? 

Ruth 3+ 1,2 2’s. (She stops.) 

Miss Hepsey Yes, what will five make? 


(Note Miss does not ask Ruth, or op hyn child, to give 
all the things that 4 a oo oe t any number will 
make. If asked for all the facts of a number the child naturally would 
take them in ascending and descending order. Miss Hepsey could 
not know whether the child was telling of remembered experiences or 
simply counting. If the child did not remember what 4 will make; 
what 3 will make; what 5 will make, etc., it indicated that he had 
not had sufficient experience with that number in his seat work. Under 
no circumstances would Miss Hepsey allow him to feel that he had lost 
pa by not being able to answer a’ question of this kind, neither 
she allow him to be coached nor drilled on the number facts. 
What the child was to remember should come to him in the natural 
way — through construction experiences. 
If one child remembered many facts he was given a chance to tell 
yo , another child remembered but one, he was called upon to 
te t. 





Attacking the Forts 
Lora BELL 


Miss Willis stood at her school-room window, at the close 
of the day, with a feeling of defeat at her heart. In some 
empty lots back of the school-yard stood a wonderful snow 
fort, and an enthusiastic captain was exhorting his soldiers to 
defend their. stronghold to the last against the attack being 
organized by an equally enthusiastic captain without the walls. 
Miss Willis’s gloom only deepened as she saw the fire and zeal 
that went into the attack and the doggedness and determina- 
tion that characterized the repulse. 

“Tf only long division were as vital and engrossing to them 
as the taking of a fort that will run off in the gutter to- 
morrow,’’she grumbled. 

She watched Tommy Turvin, the laziest boy in her class, 
make a desperate leap for the top of the wall only to go down 
out of sight in a smother of bursting balls. She saw Ervin 
Agnew, her “I can’t” boy, perform prodigies of strength and 
endurance in holding back an attacking party. 

“They always tell us that such exercises develop strength 
of will and perseverance,” Miss Willis grumbled on, “but 
they seem to use it all up on the occasion that calls it forth. 
I don’t see any of it crop out in the arithmetic class, 
Perhaps, though,” she added thoughtfully, “we don’t give 
them the same interest to bring them out.” 

For a moment longer, she watched the snow battle, then 
with a gleam in her eyes she turned from the window, picked 
up chalk and eraser and went to work at her blackboard. 

The next morning when her class, rosy and puffing and 
steaming from another open air battle, passed to their places 
and faced the blackboard with a “ Now-our-good-times-are- 
over” air, lo! before them gleamed the walls of another fort 
tobetaken. It was named the Fort of Long Division and was 
an outpost of the Land of Good Education, which loomed 
shadowy, but fair, in the distance. Bristling from the walls 
of the fort were guns marked by numbers to serve as dividends, 
while beside them lay balls numbered with divisors. De- 
fending the fort and manning the guns were a host of gnomes, 
dwarfs, and giants, known as “I Don’t Care,” “I Can’t,” 
“It’s Too Hard,” “‘What’s the Use,” and the like. At one 
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side was the donjon tower of Ignorance prepared for prison- 
ers who surrendered. On the walls markéd Long Division 
floated the flag of “Accuracy.” 

Entrenched behind an embankment was the attacking 
party, with cannons labeled “Thirty Minutes Arithmetic,” 
and balls labeled “Three Minutes.” i 

“Now we will make another attack on the Fort of Long 
Division,” explained Miss Willis when opening exercises were 
over. “You have had enough work to know the process, but 
we will take. the first ten minutes to go through a couple of 
examples to make sure that none of you have forgotten any 
steps. That is an army review to see if you are all fit to go 
on duty. I shall be the army physician and my desk is the 
army hospital where those who need help may come. After 
the ten minutes are up we will start an assault on the fort. 
For every example worked correctly by every member of the 
class one of the enemies’ guns will be spiked. But if we don’t 
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get them all spiked to-day the enemy can drill them out again 
by to-morrow and we must begin all over again. As soon as 
all members of the class work all examples correctly we shall 
transfer the flag of Accuracy to our own walls, and try to cap- 
ture the flag of Rapidity. When we take that the fort is ours 
and we shall march on to attack the next outpost on the 
road to the land of Good Education.” 

“But I can’t draw,” mourned one of Miss Willis’s fellow 
teachers, when Miss Willis told a group of them of the success 
of her plan. 

“Then get the drawing teacher to put on the designs for 
you,” suggested Miss Willis. “When I start my ideal 
school, I shall hire drawing teachers who can originate in- 
spiring designs and put them on the board, or any good ones 
originated by a teacher. Think what a power the cartoons in 
the daily papers are. Why can’t we utilize something of the 
same kind in school work ? 





MONTH BY MONTH PICTURE STUDY 
Washington at Trenton 


, (Painting by John Faed, 1820-1902) 
Jennie Ex.is Keysor 


Our illustration this month is a fine equestrian picture of 
Washington, painted by the Scottish artist, John Faed. He 
has given us at least two other military pictures, ‘The Day 
Before Flodden,” and “Blenheim.” Thomas, the brother 
of John Faed, was also a well-known painter. He was fond 
of representing the fun and the pathos of scenes from every- 
day life, but we Americans will always remember him grate- 
fully for his sweet picture of Evangeline, as she sits beside 
‘some nameless grave.” 

To young children one of the charms of the picture, ‘‘ Wash- 
ington at Trenton,” is the horse. It combines the attractions 
of a portrait with those of an animal picture. The study of 
this work should proceed alongside the study of other eques- 
trian portraits. One of the best known and one that will 
especially interest young children is David’s ‘Napoleon 
Crossing the Alps.” As we pursue the comparison of these 
two pictures we at once see that Faed’s ‘‘ Washington at Tren- 





ton,” is a more reposeful picture and better drawn. David's 
picture, on the other hand, is more dramatic, exhibiting 
wonderful activity. In Faed’s picture, the darkened back- 
ground, the indistinct river right at hand, are all a fine foil 
for the gleaming white horse and the commanding figure 
of our beloved Washington. 

The story of that stormy crossing of the Delaware, of that 
sleety march of nine miles to Trenton, and then of the sur- 
prise and routing of the Hessians who were taking their ease 
after their Christmas holiday, is a stirring narrative that may 
be told even to primary children and hold their interest to the 
last word. 

February, with its Lincoln, its Washington, and its Long- 
fellow, is indeed the American month, and many seeds of 
patriotism may be sown in young minds on the glad days 
that gave to us and to the world three such inspiring char- 
acters. 
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Devices Used in the First Grade 


Bessie F. DopGE 


r { “HE season is here for snow, rain, sleet and thaw, and 
we hope all children are supplied with rubbers. 
Now the question is; What shall we do with these 
during school hours? 

Some will say, “If the children keep them on they make 
less noise whether walking, standing, or sitting; there are no 
rubbers kicking about the floor, and no time wasted removing, 
remating, and replacing them.” 

But aren’t the child’s health and comfort to be considered ? 
How many teachers keep on rubbers during a school session ? 
We all know how hard it is to accomplish much with extremely 
restless children. So, for this reason as well as for others, 
have rubbers removed in school. 

If you have rubber boxes, or can get ther, this is the best 
arrangement. If not, try this device for them. 

At a convenient place on the floor make chalk lines from the 
wall toward the center, about ten inches long and eight inches 
apart. Each apartment is numbered, on the wall, that each 
child may readily find his own.’, One child said, ““They look 
like horse stalls.” ‘‘Oh, no,” said another, “they are rubber 
stalls.” 

If the crayon is soaked a few hours, or over night, in.diluted 
mucilage (using equal parts of mucilage and water) it will 
not easily rub off. 

I use the floor space under the windows on which are wide 
shelves for plants, as there is no convenient place in the hall. 
This is a neat, orderly arrangement which we have found very 
satisfactory. 

I divide my school into two classes according to ability, 
putting the brighter, more mature children and those who are 
the best workers together in one class, and the slower children, 
who have to be taught the same thing over and over, into the 
other. This class is always smaller. With a very large 
school of course it is necessary to have three or more divisions, 
and changes from one class to the other are frequently made. 

The children who sit in the south part of the room I call 
the Sunshine class. The other is the Star class, so named 
from the fact that our music supervisor puts a colored star 
on the board when all do their best for him and I plan to have 
a board on the north side used for this. I prefer these names 
to A and B, first and second, for several reasons. 

On the right end of each desk I place a number beginning 
with 1 at the front left corner of the room. The desk behind 
is 2, back desk, 5; the first desk in the second row is 6, back 
desk, 10; third row, 11 to 15,etc. It seems best in my school 
to duplicate these numbers on the other side of the room 
for the other class. 

Our reading books, which are in sets of from twenty to 
twenty-five, are numbered with colored crayon both inside 
and outside on ‘the paper cover. Each child has the book 
of the same number as his desk. 

If both divisions are using the same set of readers at the 
same time, the books must be collected and passed several 
times a day, but by planning to avoid this, each child has his 
own book to keep at his desk until it is finished or a certain 
portion of it completed. 

When there are cases of contagious disease, such as scarlet 
fever, it is°mecessary to destroy only the infected books 
and not the whole set, as would have to be done if the books 
were not numbered and were collected after each recitation, 
for there would be no knowing which book any child had. 

Even first grade children can be taught to study and will 
use their readers to advantage when seat work is completed, 
if they are in their desks. 

Sometimes books will be exchanged. Perhaps a boy who 
left his at home will unconsciously pick up another’s. Then 
the trouble begins. We shall hear, “I took my book home, 
but I brought it back. I put it down while I took off my 
coat and now it is gone.” 

All books may be placed on the desks and probably the 
offender will discover that he has not his own. And for that 
one he is held responsible. 

A short time ago, some of our books were reviewed in the 
next room. When they were returned, the teacher asked 
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‘How many books did you lend us?” I afiswered, “‘Twenty- 
one.” “Well,” she said, “I have twenty-two. One day a 
lady brought a book, saying it was found on a wood-pile. I 
supposed one of my class had left it there.” 

We examined the books and found there were two numbered 
3 —the titles and numbers both being in my hand-writing. 
At first I couldn’t understand it...Then it came to me. A 
member of the class of two years before had lost his book. 
As it was not found at the close of the year, he had paid for it. 
Recalling his seat and number the mystery was solved. When 
the lost book had been paid for, another was numbered 3. 

Unless the first grade books are very carefully graded, try 
reading the first half of several primers before attempting the 
last half of any. In some series, the first part of the first 
reader is easier than the last part of the primer. We used to 
hear over and over in our normal days: ‘‘Proceed from the 
known to the unknown — from the easy to the difficult.” 
If we give considerable thought to the order, as we have many 
books to use, many hard places may be smoothed. 

We. find bookmarks (protruding at the top of the book) a 
great help for marking the page for the beginning of the read- 
ing lesson. Much wear and tear of the books and valuable 
time are saved. The children cut the bookmarks, using 
pictures from magazines, circles, oblongs, and so: forth, of 
colored paper, tracing .aréund a pattern. 

One little beginner once said, ‘ My teacher is.not stingy of 
paper.” Let them be able to say the same of bookmarks, for 


‘they will look very shabby in a short time, but the children 


will keep the supply good if allowed to. They will be more 
careful about the cutting if making something for a definite 
use. 
My children enjoy so much collecting and passing material 
and doing helpful work about the room that I try to let each 
one do his share. 

Sometimes I appoint each night several helpers for the next 
day, choosing those who have been especially good and who 
have tried very hard. Effort counts even if the results have 
not heen all that could be desired. At another time they 
take turns, one child from each class being the helper for a 


“half day. 


But my old “stand-by” is to select helpers from the front 
seats on Monday, second seats on Tuesday, and so on during 
the week, so all are sure of a chance. 

When collecting material, one child is appointed for each 
two rows. Teach the children just where and how you wish 
everything placed. To do this takes time at first, but more 
time is saved later on. 

Those in the first, third and fifth rows may place papers 
(name at top) on the upper left corner of desk. Those in the 
second, fourth and sixth rows place them on the upper right 
corner of desk. This will avoid reaching. 

The collector begins at the back. Using both hands he 
lifts a paper, taking hold of the two sides, and places it on the 
paper across the aisle. These two he places on the third: 
the, three papers on the fourth, and so on. 

When collected in this way, the papers will be in an orderly 
pile for correcting, right side up with care, and any child’s 
easily located. 

Let each child have his own box of colored crayons to use 
through the year. If a careless child breaks a crayon, he has 
to use the pieces, so may be more careful in the future. A 
careful child is repaid by having crayons in good condition. 
Of course accidents sometimes happen, but crayons are 
usually broken through carelessness. 

The child’s number is placed on the cover of the box. Should 
he change his seat during the year, he keeps his box and 
crayons — simply changing the covers, taking the one of the 
same number as his new desk. 

The boxes for the different rows are held together by rubber 
bands. 

Does all this sound like extra work? It really is not and we 
seldom hear, “ My red crayon is broken,” “‘“My orange crayon 
is too short,” or, “I haven’t any green.” Children do not 
usually make complaints about themselves, and if there is any 
trouble they know whose fault it is. There are sanitary 
advantages and the responsibility of having the sole care of 
1 definite part of school property is good for children. 

A line on each desk against which to place the paper or 
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writing book is a great help in getting the correct slant in all 
written work. 

.I have a piece of cardboard of the same width as the desk. 
The left side is vertical and the right slanted at the proper 
angle. I place this on the desk at the left, corners even, and 
mark by the right side. 

The distance of this line from the left side of the desk 
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depends on the width of paper usually used. I use chalk 
which has been soaked in mucilage. 

Perhaps permission might be obtained to make a pin 
scratch, which would be permanent, but most of the children 
take pride in keeping the chalk line as clear as possible and it 
takes only a few minutes to replace it when needed, which is 
not very often. 
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Knights and Castles on the 
Sand-Table 


Etta Merrick GRAVES 


HE children’s patriotism is stirred by tales of soldiers’ 
bravery and of their sacrifices for their country. Yet 
we cannot hold up the soldier as an ideal type of 
manhood for the child to emulate, as the soldier is 

too near our time and his faults are often glaring. We, 
therefore, need the perspective of years which effaces the 
faults and leaves only the gallantry and chivalry as ideal vir- 
tues of manhood. This we find in the far-off Medizval 
knights, serving their king, defending the poor and weak, 
enduring hardship and riding erect in gorgeous apparel on 
spirited horses. 

The subject of the knights and their search for a good child 
is found in Froebel’s Mother Plays, translated by Susan 
Blow. We spoke of the hard steps through which a boy had 
to pass in order to learn to become a knight. This was em- 
bodied in Mrs. Harrison’s story (‘In Storyland”) of “How 
Cedric Became a Knight.” He loved to see the knights ride 
down the hill from their castle and was delighted when his 
acts of kindness and chivalry evoked comment from these 
knights — that he was “brave, kind or courteous enough to 
be a knight, some day.’”’ At last he went to the castle to learn 
the steps to knighthood, and was finally sent to the king’s 
palace to be “dubbed a knight.” This was the basis of our 
sand-table work. It also shows the possibility of working 
out a story. 

Posters of knights riding down a hill from a castle were first 
made and extra hektographed units saved for the sand-table. 


Knicuts’ CASTLE 


The sand was scooped out from the lower end of the table 
and piled up to form a hill on which to erect a castle for the 
knights. This consisted of an old stock of one-inch cubes, 
plinths, prisms, cylinders, etc. Wooden box covers were used 
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for a ceiling on which to erect the second floor. ‘The cylinders 
gave a colonnade effect and open court. Triangular prisms 
finished off the roof, while larger cylinders and cones presented 
an imposing effect at the entrance. Circular plinths were 
inserted in the wet sand for steps up the hill to the door and 
knights in black and white pranced up the driveway and 
around the embankment. Around the base of the hill was a 
deep “‘moat” dug to the level of the zinc table for water level, 
to “protect the castle.” Over this was a “drawbridge” 
(wooden box cover) with a “tower” at each corner consisting 
of a square prism with a triangular prism on top. 
half cylinders bordered the driveway. 
certainly worthy of the knights’ castle. 


Large 
This approach was 


Tue Krino’s PALACE 

Of course the king’s palace must be even more imposing. 
A large sized set of models was therefore brought from seclu- 
sion and made to do service that would have shocked the 
old-time drawing for which they were originally intended. 
This palace was built of larger plinths for foundation on which 
hexagonal prisms were placed for walls, finished with plinths, 
cylinders and hemispheres for turrets. Pillars in front were 
built of square prisms and pyramids. Although the -palace 
was built on level ground, the larger material gave it greater 
size and height. The unstable nature of the blocks instilled 
caution as the children played with it, especially as dismay 
followed a careless jarring of the table. 

A stretch of woods through which Cedric passed was 
represented by red cedar twigs, which being dark showed off 
well in contrast to the light blocks. 


PATTERNS 
Patierns of mounted knights were hektographed on black 
and white cutting paper 5 x 5. The black is coated on only 
one side ready for hektographing. Splints were glued on 
the back of the units the entire length to keep them from 
curling. The king was cut from the King Arthur fiour 
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trade-mark and stood beside his palace to wel- 
come the companies. 


SOLDIERS 


Following the subject of the knights came the 
celebrations of Lincoln and Washington, there- 
fore soldiers were needed. Cavalrymen were 
hektographed on gray and infantry on white. 
The latter were colored blue. Toothpicks 
were glued to the backs to help them form in 
orderly ranks as they marched toward their 
post of duty. For patterns of soldiers and 
knights, see ‘‘A Year of Primary Occupation 
Work,” Term II. 

Neither the names of Washington nor Lincoln 
were referred to in connection with the soldiers 
on the sand-table, as knights and king were 
not of their period. The soldiers were merely 
“‘ soldiers,”’ neither American nor English being 
applied to them. A child’s idea of time is 


limited and a hundred or five hundred years makes very little 
difference in his mind. It is the spirit only, which one aims 
to instill by such representations of chivalry and duty. 


LINCOLN AND WASHINGTON 


Special exercises for Lincoln and Washington were the 
culmination of our patriotic celebrations. The room was 
decorated with flags brought by the children, and a large 
chalk flag was made by the teacher on the board. Tiny 
white paper stars were given to each child to be brought in 
turn and pasted on the blue field. The right number of stars 


were counted as placed. 


The February blackboard border consisted of white sil- 


houettes of flags hektographed and cut. These 
were crossed and pasted on a blue chalk 
“sky.” 

The blackboard calendar was ornamented 
with a shield in colored chalk, in the center of 
which was pasted in turn a picture of Lincoln, 
then of Washington. 4 

As the children “played soldier” the virtues 
of soldierly bearing, order, promptness and 
obedience were instilled and its effect has been 
a lasting one. 


Are ye the ghosts of fallen leaves, 
O flakes of snow, 

For which, through naked limbs, the winds 

A-mourning go? 


Or are ye angels, bearing home 
The host unseen 

Of truant spirits to be clad 
Again in green ? 


— John B. Tabb 











Clay Modeling for Primary 
Grades_ II 


A TEACHER 


THE Mouse 


Model the egg shape. 
Study the method of support in the mouse. The little 
animal rests on all fours. 

3 Pinch in the middle of the oblong to indicate hollow 
between thigh and shoulder. 

4 Pinch one end of oblong into a point for the nose. 








5 Pinch up the ears. See a in illustration 
No. 1. 

6 Pinch out and twist a little of the thigh 
material for a tail, but do not make the tail the 
full length at this time, else it will break in the 
handling. 

7 Round up and smooth the back. 

8 (See illustration No. 2 a.) Smooth and 
round the hollow between the thighs. (Have a 
real mouse to model by, if possible.) 

Draw a line with a toothpick or pointed stick 
around the top and sides of the thigh-bone 
region. 

Mousie has big, strong thighs compared with 
his size, so that he may leap away into the 
dark. 

9g Smooth and round the thighs and the lines 
by stroking with the finger, think always of 
the work the thigh must do; of its muscles; its 
bone. Draw down some of the material to 
indicate hind legs. 

10 Round and smooth the shoulders, draw- 
ing down some of the material to indicate the 
fore legs. 
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11 Hollow out the ears; make little openings in the ears 
to let the sound in to mousie’s brain. 

12 Make hollows for eyes. 

13 Lengthen the tail; put a real live twist in it. 


THe Toap 

1 Mold the ovoid. See d in illustration No. 1. 

2 (Toad rests on his haunches.) -Make the base of sup- 
port as in 3, illustration No. 1. 

3 In this way you will find the centre of gravity, the point 
of support, and learn how to balance the parts so that toad 
will not “tip over” when you set him down. 

4 Model the head by rounding the top and pointing the 
end of your figure. Make toad’s eyes bulge so he can see 
in all directions without turning his head. Make his mouth 
broad to catch insects. Make his throat round out so he can 
fill it with air and make it swell out like a bagpipe when he 
is in the mood for music. 
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Seat Work that is a Joy 


Aice P. ROBINSON 


, i *HERE is no better occupation for seat work than 
drawing, and frequently the very best results in ex- 
pression are obtained when pupils are left alone to 
tell a story in their own way, unaided. 

Last year a teacher of a first grade stressed that form of 
seat work with surprising results, as the illustrations here 
plainly show. The children had been drawing objects, en 
masse, for some time before they were left alone to work out 
problems and to tell stories. During the regular drawing 
period they had learned to express their thoughts and to make 
a picture with as few lines and objects as possible. 

While one section was reciting, paper and crayons were 
quietly distributed by two or three pupils to the other sections, 
the teacher having given instructions for the work by simply 
designating the story to illustrate. Soon busy fingers were 
working away to finish the drawing before the 
recitation was completed. 

The simplest stories, such as “Jack Be 

| Nimble,” two boys running a race or something 

} of the kind, were used, in which few objects or 

figures were required in the drawing. There 
was a tendency at first to use more than one 
sheet of paper; some children would begin to 
draw and spoil that side, turn on the other and 
do the same thing, then ask for a fresh sheet. 
That fault was overcome in the very begin- 
ning by allowing each child only one sheet, with 
the privilege of using the other side if the first 
one was spoiled. It was not long before all 
the children prided themselves on being able to 
use just one side for a story. 

It was found that the best results were ob- 


i ats tained through the reproduction stories already 
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developed, the poems that had been learned, 
and favorite games, with soft black crayons as 





5 Round up that big, strong, curiously folded thigh of his, 
so that he may leap a good wide leap after the insects in your 
garden. (See 6 in illustration No. 2.) 

6 Model the sleeping kitty in the same way. (See illustra- 
tion No. 3.) 


THe CHICKEN 


t Mold the egg shape. 

2 From the smaller more pointed part of this mold chick’s 
head. 

3 Indicate legs at centre. 

4 Find the centre of gravity by setting chick up: if he falls 
forward, you have too much material in the head and breast 
parts; if backward, too much in the hind parts. See illustra- 
tion No. 4. 

5 Carry chick a little farther by indicating wing, bill, breast, 
tail and by deepening the eye. See illustration, No. 5, a. 

6 As chick grows older, the bulk of her form is still the egg 
shape, but her neck is longer, her tail grows larger and stands 
up. Her comb grows. See 6 in illustration No. 5. 


the medium of expression. 

In the very beginning the teacher suggested that each child 
illustrate the story in his own way, so each one would be 
different, to prevent copying, as some children are inclined to 
do. The papers were collected by the children and placed 
on the teacher’s desk, and at recess, or after the day’s work, 
three or four, sometimes more, of the best drawings were 
selected and pinned on an oblong piece of dark green burlap, 
tacked on the wall, to encourage and to stimulate the success- 
ful ones as well as those less successful. It required only a 
short time to do this. 

The illustrations were selected one day after the “ildren 
had finished the story of “Chicken Little.” One little girl, 
who drew a large hen with two chickens, had taken a bit 
of red crayon from her desk of her own accord and colored 
their combs red to make them more realistic. So good was 
the work for a child of six years and told in such an unusual 
way that the teacher asked her about it. She said the old 
mother hen and “Chicken Little,” with her little sister, had 
just started to the woods. During the conversation it was 
discovered that the little girl had a hen with two little chickens 

at home of which she was very fond, and it was 
plain that she had put them in her story. 

In illustrating the poem, “The Swing,” a 
little boy made a picture that would have been 
a credit to any grammar grade pupil. It was 
so good that the drawing teacher sent it to one 
of the art journals. Yet that little fellow in 
the beginning thought he could not draw, and 
his efforts were exceedingly crude, until one day 
he chanced to cut a boy running that showed 
splendid action. The teacher commented on it 
as she placed it onthe burlap. “TI just thought 
I couldn’t do it, but I can, can’t 1?” he said, as 
he proudly surveyed his work occupying the 
placeofhonor. After that his efforts were sur- 
prisingly good, on days when he felt well, but 
occasionally there were times when his “fingers 
just would not do right,” as he aptly expressed 
it. 
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Rainy Day Crafts 
CECELIA HENRY 
String Ball 

Material: Moderately stiff cardboard of light color, a 
punch, piece of pretty colored cord, and a wee ball of string. 
For little children it will be necessary for the helper to make 
the pattern, but with older children it is easily made by them. 

With compasses draw an equilateral triangle, and also an 
equilateral triangle on each side of the first one, making four 
triangles in all. The length of the sides of the triangles may 
be three inches, or if a larger ball is desired, increase them to 
six inches. 

Draw a patiern of a Japanese lantern and to make it easier, 
draw around the pattern of the lantern on each side. Cut 
around the edges and it will give the pattern for the string 
ball. Punch holes in the sides about half way down the lan- 
Tint 


tern and put in the cord that fastens the ball together. 
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the inside of the string ball any pretty color, a pale tint of green 
or pink or blue, and paint the outside of it with rainbow colors 
to represent a Japanese lantern, and color the straight strip 
at the top and bottom black. 

Put in the little ball of twine, and after threading the cord 
through the holes at the sides of the lantern, tie a bow at the 
sides to hold it together. 

Let the end of the ball of string come out at the top. This 
is convenient to set on a mantle or a shelf in the kitchen where 
string is needed. 

If desired, by punching a hole in the base triangle, the 
ring may be made to come out of the bottom of the string ball. 

This may be made of colored box covers or of stiff paper on 
which colored wall paper has been pasted. 





A Writing Drill 

In the second grade the children are so eager to express 
their thoughts rapidly on paper that the exact formation of the 
letters is often forgotten and the writing becomes careless. To 
assist in the correct making and spacing of the letters I have 
used this drill with good results. 

On ruled lines on the board I write a letter, say /.. We dis- 
cuss its appearance, noting the straight back, the crossing on 
the line, the nicely curved ending. 

Each child, pencil in hand, arm extended, elbow straight, 
then traces the letter in the air twice, keeping time with the 
teacher, who outlines the large letter on the board with a pointer 
and counts. We make the letter in five rather fast counts, 
thus: 











The children are now ready to write thé letter on their 
paper a few times, the teacher counting; then a few times 
counting for themselves. When this is done satisfactorily, we 
try joining the letters together, and make a line of |’s to count- 
ing. 











From “1” it is an easy step to “‘b” in six counts, “h,” “k,” 
and “f,” in seven counts. Divide the remaining letters into 
groups, putting those together which have some degree of simi- 
larity as a, d, g, q, or m, n. 

Drill in the same manner with these and also with the 
capitals, taking care to make each drill short and lively, and 
to vary it so as to prevent any monotony. Occasionally have 
the whole or part of the class at the board to write the one or 
more letters to counting, using the arm movement entirely. 
At another time a singing tone or a tune may be used in 
counting, or one child who has tried hard may play teacher 
and do the counting for the class. I find my class gets very 
enthusiastic about this drill, and the improvement in the 
writing is quite observable. 

IRENE DouGLass 





Would you learn the road to Laughtertown, 
O ye who have lost the way? 
Would you have young heart, though your hair be gray? 
Go learn from a little child each day, 
Go serve his wants and play his play, 
And ‘catch the lilt of his latghter gay, 
And follow his dancing feet as they stray, 
. For he knows the road to’ Laughtertown, 
O ye who have.lost the way! 
-— Katherine D. Blake 
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An Afternoon with Dickens 


N order that the younger children may enjoy the Dickens 
Centenary, there should not be too much premedita- 
tion about the program nor too much preparation be- 
forehand. There is a great deal in Dickens that little 

children will enjoy even if the selections are too difficult for 
them to read. In rural schools, the older children may be 
assigned such readings or the teacher may do it herself. In 
graded schools, classes may be combined and the difficulty 
overcome in this way. 


Program 
Sonc — School. 
Reapinc — “The Boyhood of Dickens.” (From the “Story 
of Dickens.” Educational Publishing Company.) 


The village of Chatham seemed the most beautiful place in the whole . 


world to the little boy, and so wonderful was the town-hall, with its 
clock and bell, to his childish eyes, that-for a_long time he believed it to 
be a part of Aladdin’s palace. He often went out walking through the 
woods and green fields around Chatham, or went with his father for a 
sail upon the Medway among the gay ships and barges. Here, too, he 
saw the soldiers drilling, their gay banners waving and muskets shining 
in the bright sunshine, as they marched through the streets or paraded 
upon the common. . . . 

But the time soon came when little Charles was obliged to leave the 
pleasant village he loved so well; and the cool, quiet woods and green 
fields around Chatham were exchanged for the noise and confusion, the 
dust, dirt, and smoke of the great city of London. It was a dark, rainy 
morning when the rumbling old coach stopped at the door, ready to carry 
the timid little nine-year-old boy to his new home in the great busy city. 
Very soon the green fields where the daisies and buttercups grew, and 
the dear old trees under whose branches he had often rested in the 
pleasant shade, were left far behind; and the little boy felt very sad 
all alone in the old coach, with the dreary raindrops beating against 
the windows and the great tear-drops blinding his own eyes. 

His father had become very poor indeed and their home was in the 
poorest part of the great city ot London. Have you ever been in the 
poorest, shabbiest part of a large city? If you have, perhaps you can 
imagine what a change it must have been to this little boy who had 
always lived in a pleasant village, with plenty of room for play, and 
pleasant wodds and fields near by when he wanted to take a walk to 
them. Here he had no books, no school, no playmates; and his only 
comfort was to creep up into this lonely garret-room and think over all 
the bright stories he had read and the good times he had enjoyed with 
his little friends in Chatham. 

His sister. Fannie was sent away to school, but he could not go with 
her, though he longed so much for an opportunity to improve himself 
and learn something of the great world around him. Thinking of these 
things and weaving dreams and stories for himself, the lonely child 
goin about the streets of London, unnoticed and almost uncared 

or. 

At last, a relative seeing him wandering about the streets, told his 
parents they ought to set him to work, and offered to give him employ- 
ment in his blacking factory and pay him six shillings a week, if the 
boy would try to make himself useful. So one Monday morning, he 
entered the factory, and was set to work tying up bottles of blacking 
and trimming off the covers neatly. 

It was a terrible place for a sensitive, delicate child, for his compan- 
ions were coarse, rough men and boys, and all the beautiful dreams he 
had woven of being and doing something useful and.good in the great 
world died in his sad little heart. He had no home, for his father was 
shut up in the Marshalsea prison for debt, and his mother and the 
younger children were with him, that he might not be alone and that 
rent might be saved. 

If little Charles had money enough, he would go out at noon and buy 
a piece of-bread and butter and a cup of coffee for his dinner; but if he 
had no money, which was quite as often the case, he wandered about the 
streets looking into the shop windows, or at the market with its fruits 
and flowers. When Saturday night came, he would tuck ‘the six 
shillings he had earned through the week safely into a corner of his 

ket; then early Sunday morning, accompanied by his dear sister 
annie, he would walk out to the Marshalsea, to spend the day with 
his parents and little brothers and sisters. 

Poor little fellow! he was very lonely and disheartened, and the days 
were long and dreary, yet he would not give up, but worked bravely on, 
doing his best to make himself useful, until one day the terrible pain in 
his side, which had made him ill so many times when a very small child, 
came back, and he could not work. He was always so kind and gentle 
that even the rough boys in the factory loved¢ him, and one of them made 
him a bed upon some straw, and placed bottles of hot water against his 
side to relieve the terrible pain, and tried, in his rough, homely way, to 
be kind to the poor child. 

“T will go home with you to-night,” he said to little Charles; “‘ you are 
too sick to be goin’ alone.” 

“No, no! thank you,” said Charles, his thin little face burning with 
shame; “I shall get along very well, I think.” 

Poor child, he was ashamed to have even the rude, rough boys in the 
tactory know that his only home was in a prison. But brighter times 
~erecoming for the Dickens family. Some money fell to Mr. Dickens, 


and soon they all left the prison and took lodgings in Little College 
Street, London. 

But the sad days of little Charles’ life were nearly over and happier 
times were coming to him. When he was about twelve years old, his 
father and his employer quarreled over some business matters, and 
Mr. Dickens said Charles should leave the blacking business forever 
and attend school. How delighted he was then! The room swam 
before his tear-dimmed eyes, there was a strange roaring sound in his 
ears, and he grew faint from joy. 

He had not been ashamed of toil, for honest work degraded no one; 
but he was ashamed of his ignorance and afraid of becoming a coarse, 
rude man like those who worked around him, and such a man he was 
determined never to be. But he could never look back to that period of 
his life without great sorrow. 


Reapinc —“ Mr. Winkle on Skates.” (“Stories from Dick- . 
ens,” Page 23. Educational Publishing Company.) 

Sonc — School. 

READING — “Christmas at Bob Cratchit’s.” (“A Christmas 
Carol,” Page 84. _ Educational Publishing Company.) 

ReciTaTion — “Tom Pinch Goes té London.” 


When the coach came round at last, with “London” blazoned in let- 
ters of gold upon the boot, it gave Tom such a turn, that he was half 
disposed to run away. But he didn’t do it; for he took his seat upon 
the box instead, and looking down upon the four grays, felt as if he were 
another gray himself, or, at all events, a part of the turn-out, and was 
quite confused by the novelty and splendor of his situation. 

And really it might have confused a less modest man than Tom to 
find himself sitting next to that coachman; for of all the swells that ever 
flourished a whip, professionally, he might have been elected emperor. 
He didn’t handle his gloves like another man, but put them on — 
even when he was standing on the pavement, quite detached from the 
coach —as if the four grays were, somehow or other, at the ends of the 
fingers. It was the same with his hat. He did things with his hat, 
which nothing but an unlimited knowledge of horses and the wildest 
freedom of the road could ever have made him perfect in. 

Valuable little parcels were brought to him with particular instruc- 
tions, and he pitched them into this hat, and stuck it on again; as if the 
laws of gravity did not admit of its being knocked off or blown off, and 
nothing like an accident could befall it. . . 

It was a charming evening, mild and bright. And even with the 
weight upon his mind which arose out of the immensity and uncertainty 
of London, Tom could not resist the captivating sense of rapid motion 
through the pleasant air. The four grays skimmed along, as if they 
liked it quite as well as Tom did; the bugle was in as high spirits as the 
grays; the coachman chimed in sometimes with his voice; the wheels 
hummed cheerfully in unison; the brass-work on the harness was an 
orchestra of little bells; and thus, as they went clinking, jingling, 
rattling smoothly on, the whole concern, from the buckles of the leaders’ 
coupling-reins to the handle of the hind boot,' was one great instrument 
of music. fn 

Yoho, past hedges, gates, and trees; past cottages and barns, and 
people going home from work. Yoho; past donkey-chaises drawn 
aside into the ditch, and empty carts with rampant horses, whipped up 
at a bound upon the little water-course, and held by struggling carters 
close to the five-barred gate, until the coach had passed the narrow turn- 
ing in the road. 

Yoho, by churches dropped down by themselves in quiet nooks, with 
rustic burial-grounds about them, where the graves are green, and 
daisies sleep — for it is evening — on the bosoms of the dead. 

Yoho, past streams, in which the cattle cool their feet, and where the 
rushes grow; past paddock-fences, farms and rick-yards; past last 
year’s stacks, cut, slice by slice, away, and showing, in the waning 
light, like ruined gables, old and brown. Yoho, down the pebbly dip, 
and through the merry water-splash, and up at a canter to the level road 
again. Yoho! Yoho! ... 

Yoho, among the gathering shades; making of no:account the deep 
reflections of the trees, but scampering on through light and darkness, 
all the same, as if the lights of London, fifty miles away, were quite 
enough to tavel by, and some to spare. Yoho, beside the village green, 
where cricket-players linger yet, and every little indentation made in 
the fresh grass by bat or wicket, ball or player’s foot, sheds out its per- 
fume on the night. . . . 

See the bright moon! High up before we know it, maktng the earth 
reflect tht objects on its breast like water. Hedges, trees, low cottages, 
church steeples, blighted stumps and flourishing young slips, have all 
grown vain upon the sudden, and mean to contemplate their own fair 
images till morning. - «+ The moss-grown gate, ill-poised upon its 
creaking hinges, crippled and decayed, swings to and fro before its glass, 
like some fantastic dowager; while our own ghostly likeness travels on. 
Yoho! Yoho! through ditch and brake, upon the ploughed land and 
the smooth, along the steep hillside and steeper wall, as if it were a 
phantom-hunter. 

Clouds too! And a mist upon the hollow! Nota dull fog that hides 
it, but a light airy gauze-like mist, which in our eyes of modest admira- 
tion gives a new charm to the beauties it is spread before. Yoho! Why 
now we travel like the moon herself. Hiding this minute in a grove 
of trees; next minute in a patch of vapor; emerging now upon our 
broad clear course; withdrawing now, but always dashing on, our 
journey is a counterpart of hers. : 


(Continued on page 96) 
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(Continued from page 93) 

The beauty of the night is hardly felt, when day comes leaping up. 
Yoho! Two stages, and the country roads are almost changed to a 
continuous street. Yoho, past market-gardens, rows of houses, villas, 
crescents, terraces, and squares; past wagons, coaches, carts; past 
early workmen, late stragglers, drunken men, and sober carriers of 
loads; past brick and mortar in its every shape; and in among the rat- 
tling pavements, where a jaunty seat upon a coach is not so easy to pre- 
serve. 

Yoho, down countless turnings, and through countless mazy ways, 
until an old inn-yard is gained, and Tom Pinch, getting down, quite 
stunned and giddy, is in London! 


Livinc Pictures — “‘A Group of Dickens’ Children.” 


(As each tableau is displayed, the teacher or an older child 
should read the following selections.) 


I “Caleb and His Daughter.” 
Read “Caleb’s Home.” (‘Stories from Dickens,” 
page 142.) 


II “The Little Kenwigses” 


Nicholas accepted the offer to teach French to the little Kenwigses 
for five shillings a week, and betook himself to the first floor with all 
convenient speed. 

Here he was received by Mrs. Kenwigs with a genteel air, kindly 
intended to assure him of her protection and support; and here, too, 
he found Mr. Tillyvick and Miss. Petowka; the four Miss Kenwigses 
on their form of audience; and the baby in a dwarf porter’s chair with 
a deal tray before it, amusing himself with a toy horse without a head. 


“Mr. Johnson is engaged as private master to the“children, uncle,” 
said Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“But I hope,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, drawing herself up, that that will 
not make them proud; but that they will bless their own good fortune, 
which has borne them superior to common people’s children. Do you 
hear, Morleena ?” 

“Yes, ma,” replied Miss Kenwigs. 

“And when you go out in the streets, or elsewhere, I desire that 
you don’t boast of it to other children,” said Mrs. Kenwigs; “and 
that if you must say anything about it, you don’t say no more than, 
‘We’ve got a private master come to teach us at home, but we ain’t 
proud, because ma says it’s sinful.’ Do you hear, Morleena?” 

“Yes, ma,” replied Miss Kenwigs again. Pia 

The four Miss Kenwigses sat in a Tow, with their tails all one way; 
and Morleena at the top; while Nicholas, taking the book, began 
his preliminary explanations. Miss. Petowka and Mrs. Kenwigs 
looked on, in silent admiration, broken only by the whispered assur- 
ances of the latter, that Morleena could learn it all by heart in no 
time. 


III ‘Oliver Asking for More” 
Read “A General Start.” (‘‘Stories from Dickens,” 
page 63.) 


IV “Little Nell” 
Read Chapter I from “Little Nell.” (Educational 
Publishing Company.) 


Reapinc — ‘A Child’s Dream of a Star.” 


There was once a child, and he strolled about a good deal, and thought 
of a number of things. He had a sister, who was a child too, and his 
constant companion. These two used to wonder all day long. They 
wondered at the beauty of the flowers; they wondered at the height 
and blueness of the sky; they wondered at the depth of the bright 
water; they wondered at the goodness and the power of God, who 
made the lovely world. 

They used to say to one another, sometimes, “Supposing all the 
children upon earth were to die; would the flowers, and the water, and 
the sky be sorry?” They believed they would be sorry. For, said 
they, the buds are the children of the flowers, ‘and the little playful 
streams, that gambol down the hillsides, are the children of the water; 
and the smallest bright specks, playing at hide-and-seek in the sky all 
night, must surely be the children of the stars; and they would all 
be grieved to see their playmates, the children of men, no more, 

There was one clear, shining star that used to come out in the sky 
before the rest, near the church spire, above the graves. It was larger 
and more beautiful, they thought, than all the others, and every night 
they watched for it, standing hand in hand at a window. Whoever 
saw it first, cried out, “I see the star!’”’ And often they cried out both 
together, knowing so well when it would rise and where. So they grew 
to be such friends with it, that, before lying down in their beds, they 
always looked out once again, to bid it good-night; and when they were 
turning round to sleep, they to say, “God bless the star!” 

But while she was still very young —O, very, very young — the 
sister drooped, and came to be so weak that she could no longer stand 
in the window at night; and then the child looked sadly out by him- 
self, and, when he saw the star, turned round and said to the patient, 
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pale face on the bed, “I see the star!” and then a smile would come 
upon the face, and a little weak voice used to say, “God bless my 
brother and the star!” 

And so the time came — all too soon — when the child looked out 
alone, and when there was no face on the bed; and when there was a 
little grave among the graves, not there before; and when the star 
made long rays down towards him, as he saw it through his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and‘they seemed to make such a 
shining way from earth to heaven, that when the child went to his 
solitary bed, he dreamed about the star; and he dreamed that, lying 
where he was, he saw a train of people taken up that sparkling road by 
angels. And the star, opening, showed him a great world of light, 
where many more such angels waited to receive them. 

All these angels, who were waiting, turned their beaming eyes upon 
the people who were carried up into the star; and some came out from 
the long rows in which they stood, and fell upon the people’s necks and 
kissed them tenderly, and went away with them down avenues of light, 
So so happy in their company, that lying in his bed, he wept 

or joy. 

But there were many angels who did not go with them, and among 
them one he knew. The patient face that once had lain upon the bed 
was glorified and radiant; but his heart found out his sister among all 
the host. 

His sister’s angel lingered near the entrance of the star, and said to 
the leader among those who had brought the people thither, “Is my 
brother come ?” 

And he said, “No.” 

She was turning hopefully away, when the child stretched out his 
arms, and cried, “O sister, I am here! Take me!” And then she 
turned her beaming eyes upon him, and it was night; and the star was 
shining into the room, making long rays down towards him as he saw 
it through his tears. 

From that hour forth the child looked out upon the star as on the 
home he was to go to, when his time should come; and he thought that 
he did not belong to the earth alone, but to the star too, because of his 
sister’s angel gone before. 

There was a baby born to be a brother to the child; and while he 
was so little that he never yet had spoken a word, he stretched his tiny 
form out on his bed, and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the opened star, and of the company of 
angels, and the train of people, and the rows of angels with their beaming 
eyes all turned upon those people’s faces. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader, “Is my brother come ?” 

And he said, “Not that one, but another.” 

As the child beheld his brother’s angel in her arms, he cried, “O 
sister, 1am here! Take me!” And she turned and smiled upon him. 
And the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his books, when an old 
servant came to him, and said, “Thy mother is no more. I bring her 
blessing on her darling son.” 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that former company. Said 
his sister’s angel to the leader, “Is my brother come ?” 

And he said, “Thy mother!” 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the star, because the 
mother was reunited to her two children. And he stretched out his 
arms, and cried, ““O mother, sister, and brother, I am here! Take 
me!’ And they answered him, “Not yet.” And the star was 
shining. 

He grew to be a man whose hair was turning gray, and he was sitting 
in his chair by the fire-side, heavy with grief, and with his face bedewed 
with tears, when the star opened once again. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader, “‘ Is my brother come ?” 

And he said, “‘ Nay, but his maiden daughter.” 

And the man who had been the child saw his daughter, newly lost to 
him, a celestial creature among those three; and he said, “My daugh- 
ter’s head is on my sister’s bosom, and her arm is round my mother’s 
neck, and at her feet there is the baby of old time, and I can bear the part- 
ing from her, God be praised!” And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and his once smooth face was 
wrinkled, and his steps were slow and feeble, and his back was bent. 
And one night, as he lay upon his bed, his children standing round, he 
cried as long ago, “I see the star!” 

And they whispered one another, “He is dying.” 

And he said, “I am. | My age is falling from me like a garment and 
I move toward the star asa child. And O, my Father, now I thank Thee 
that it has often opened to receive those dear ones who await me.” 

And the star was shining ; and it shines upon his grave. 
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A Primary Patriotic Program 
Rusy Nas 

| ee let me say just a word about primary programs 

in general. 

Every program should center around some special 

day or occasion. Then many of the features can be 

made a part of the regular work and the drill for its presenta- 

tion can profitably take the place of opening exercises, the 

music, literature and calisthenics periods. If every recita- 

tion is of some real value, if every song is musical and well 

adapted to the ability of the children, and if every drill arouses 

attention and cultivates accuracy, then the constant repetition 

in the presence of the entire school will be instructive to the 
listeners as well as to the performers. 

If the program is in a public school and becomes a part of 
the regular work, each child should be given equal attention. 
In the program below, given by a first grade of forty-five chil- 
dren, in three-quarters of an hour, each child appeared in 
oné prominent part or two lesser parts. 

Then the program must be entertaining as well as instruc- 
tive. The parts should be short — a four-line piece is often 
better than one of twenty lines. Many good primary songs 
can now be found which are complete in one verse. A bit of 
action, or a little costuming, will catch the eye and add interest. 

By the way, I never ask busy mothers to buy or make cos- 
tumes or furnish any paraphernalia. I make all the costumes 
and then I can hand them down. My collection includes 
all kinds of suits and “‘fixin’s,” from soldier’s guns and 
swords to butterfly wings and fairies’ crowns. 

The selection, assignment and arrangement of the differ- 
ent parts is the most difficult task the teacher has in the prepa- 
ration. I block out the program, using the choicest material 
at hand, which will bring out the thoughts of the day, then 
fill in with drills, single recitations and songs, until all the 
children and — naturally —all the time, is used. I try to 
assign costumed parts to children who might not otherwise 
be well costumed. 

If necessary to make a choice for a prominent part, I try 
to give the preference to a child who, outside of the public 
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school, never has a chance to “star.” An aroused interest 
in the parent toward the school in general has often been 
the result of this forethought. 

I study out on paper exactly the way I want the program to 
appear, thus saving much time and confusion when working 
with the children. We always practice in the right order, 
stand in the proper position, use the correct pitch of voice 
and make all gestures right from the very first practice. By 
so doing, the program will go off with a snap and enthusiasm 
which only confidence will insure. 

We try to have our room look its best on our gala day. All 
special decorations are massed in the front — not scattered 
about here and there. An exhibit of children’s work, the 
same amount from each child, is placed in one corner of the 
room. 

For this Patriotic Program, I hektographed invitations,* 
allowing two for each child — one for the family and one for 
a friend. Needless to say, we “drummed up” a crowd, and 
played to a full house. 

Most of the sixty-five guests were placed — some standing 
— before the opening number. The children assembled in 
the cloak-room after the 2:30 P.M. recess, and arranged them- 
selves in order for marching. A few minutes were spent in 
smoothing the “towsled” heads, “ perking” up the hair bows, 
knotting the shoe-strings and straightening the four-in-hands, 
for all of which many of the on-looking mothers appeared 
more grateful than for a proper rendition of a part. The 
grand march was led by the Goddess of Liberty, in costume, 
followed by George and Martha Washington, arm in arm, 
also in costume. Liberty took her place on a pedestal at the 
back of platform, George and Martha at the front. The 
children then marched and counter-marched until all were 
in place on the platform. 

After perfect silence for a moment, all turned and pointed 
to a draped picture of Lincoln and repeated — 

“Lincoln, kind and true, 
To-day we honor you.” 

Then turning to a bust of Washington they said, 

“First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” ' 

Liberty then waved the silken flag above the heads of 
the children as they sang: 

“Hurrah! hurrah! my country ’tis of thee, 

Hurrah! hurrah! sweet land of liberty, 

So we'll sing the chorus till the year of jubilee, 
waving aloft ‘‘Old Glory,” after which all marched to seats 
except those in costume. wh» took seats of honor at side of 
platform. 

Then followed: 

L-I-N-C-—O-L-N 


Children car ied letters and when through reciting, placed 
them on blackboard ledge, thus forming a part of the decora- 
tions. 

Dramatized Story — ‘‘ Lincoln and the Book.” 
four boys. 

Song — “Three Little Sisters.” 


ACROSTIC 


Given by 


(Tomlins.) Three little 


girls. 
Dramatized Story — “‘ Lincoln and the Birds.” Four boys. 
Recitation — “‘A Lincoln Joke.” By tallest boy, wearing 
silk hat. 


Recitation — “I Wonder.” Smallest boy. 

Song —‘“‘O Beautiful Flag!” (Prmary EpucatTion) 
Three girls, each singing a verse with appropriate gestures. 

Flag Drill. Ten girls. 


*See Prmary Epucation, Page 67, February, 1904. 
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Each movement was repeated. There was no waving or 
crossing of flags. In the last movement, the flags were held 
high and “fluttered” while school sang ‘Three Cheers.” 

Recitation — ‘Lincoln and Washington.” Four boys. 

Male Quartet —‘‘Down in Old Virginia.” (Smith and 
Weaver Song Book.) 

The four boys stood, hands behind them, while each sang 
a solo part, the quartet singing on the semi-chorus each time. 
At the close, all made a low bow in unison. 

Recitation — ‘The Cherry Tree Story.” 

At the close school sang: 


(Tune “Yankee Doodle’’) 
“Georgie, Georgie, honest child, 
Honest little chopper, 
You may have been a little wild, 
But you didn’t tell a whopper.” 


Recitation — “If All the Trees were Cherry Trees.” 

Song — ‘‘ Betsy Ross” ( “Songs in Season’’). 

Dialogue and pantomime by Betsy, George, and Robert 
Morris, in costume. 

Recitation — “‘Naming a Doll” (Prmmary Epucartion). 

Recitation — ‘‘Ode to Washington” (Bob Burdette). 

Gun Drill — Ten boys. 


Washington, color-bearer, musicians (a drummer and three 
buglers with noiseless horns). 


Flag Exercises 


(For Second Grade) 


Fiorence M. Miter, Teacher of History, State Normal 
School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


(Three pupils in the Fitchburg Normal School planned these exer- 
cises, as a part of their regular work in history; then the same young 
ladies drilled children from the second grade Practice School in giving 
these exercises and the children gave them before the Normal School 
and Practical Arts School. The flags to show the development of the 
United States flag were made by other Normal School pupils.) 


I Story or Our FLAG — Prepared and given by one of 
the Normal School pupils. 

Il Frac Dritt anp SALute — Sixteen girls from the 
Second Grade. 


Children march on stage and form 4 rows with 4 in a row. 
Flag in each hand, held at the side. 
Arms raise to shoulder 1-2. 
Forward stretch 3-4. 
Back to shoulder 5-6. 
At side 7-8. 

Repeat 
Arms raise to shoulder 
Sideward stretch 3-4 
Back to shoulder 5-6 
At side 7-8 

Repeat 
Arms raise to shoulder 
Upward stretch 3-4 
Back to shoulder 5-6 
At side 7-8 

Repeat 
Arms sideward raised (shoulder high), heels lift 
Knees bend, flags crossed over head 3-4 
Knees stretch, arms sideward 5-6 
Position 7-8 

Repeat 
Forward march — 4 steps 
Mark time and wave flags 
Backward march 1-2-3-4 
Mark time and wave flags 

Repeat 
Arms sideward raise 1-2 
Trunk to left bend, crossing flags over head 3-4 
Trunk upward raise, arms sideward 5-6 
Position 7-8 

Repeat to right 
Children of right 2 rows face each other 
Children of left 2 rows face each other 


I-2 


I-2 


i~3-3-4 
5-6-7-8 


5-6-7-8 


I-2 
I-2 
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Washington stood in front and appeared to give orders, 
while teacher stood at one side and whispered the orders 
and counted for the movements. 

Forward March! Halt! Right face! 
arms! Carry, arms! Order, arms! 
arms! Right shoulder, shift, arms! 
face! Forward, march! 


Salute! 
Parade, rest! 
Carry, arms! 


Present 
Carry, 
Right, 


Recitation — “Little Red Stamp” (Foss). 
Minuet — George and Martha. 


Finale — All children marched to front and arranged them- 
selves in three rows. All sang ‘‘Fling Out the Flag” (Pri- 
MARY EDUCATION) with appropriate motion. At close, they 
gave flag salute. 

“T give my head and my heart to my country. One coun- 
try, one language, and one flag,” followed by “‘ America.” 


COSTUMES 


Goddess of Liberty — white dress, flag drapery, smail silver crown. 

George Washington — coat, buff and blue, calico with gold buttons 
and braid and lace; hat, a gent’s old black felt, bent in colonial style, 
with red rosettes and gilt braid; wig, curled hair from old mattress 
sewed on a loose-woven cloth; slippers, gilt paper buckles. 

Martha Washington—dress, “Dolly Varden” challis, cheesecloth, 
panniers, lace kerchief; bonnet, crepe paper. 

Robert Morris — wig and hat. 


(1)Cross their own flags extended toward partner 

Flags at side 5-6 

Front face 7-8 

Children of outside rows face outward 1-2 

Children of inside rows face each other 1-2 
(2)Cross own flags extended 3-4 

Flags at side 5-6 

Front face 7-8 

Repeat in same order 1 and 2 
At chord, children turn to large flag and salute the flag. 


3-4 


Ill DraLtocue — Maxine or THE First AMERICAN FLAG 
A little boy from the second grade takes the part of George 
Washington: and a little girl from the same grade 
represents Betsy Ross. The little girl has on a long, 
old-fashioned dress; the little boy wears a wig and 

carries a sword. 


Scene I 
(Mistress Betsy Ross sitting in her rocking chair beside a 
table, on which is her work basket. A knock at the door. Betsy 
Ross rises and opens the door.) 
Washington (enters, takes off hat, bows and says) Good 
day, Mistress Betsy Ross. (She courtesies.) Oh, Mistress 


Betsy Ross, will you make a bonny flag for our country 
and for me? 
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Betsy Ross 1 will make you the finest flag I can, of red, 
and white, and blue. 

Washington And here’s the pattern for the star. 
her a six-pointed star.) 

Betsy Ross Oh, I know a better way than that. 

(Then she sits down by table, takes up work basket, puts on 
spectacles, and with one clip of the scissors, makes a five- pointed 
star out of paper and holds it up.) 

(Curtain) 


(Hands 


Scene II — TABLEAU 
(Betsy Ross’s room) 
_ (Betsy Ross and Washington seated on either side of the 
table. She is sewing stripes of red and white cloth. She 
holds it up for him to see.) 
(Curtain) 


Scene III 
(Same room) 

(The large flag draped at centre, back. Washington, hat in 
hand, at right. Betsy Ross standing at left. Both point to the 
flag, and they say together) 

“One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, one nation ever- 
more.” 

(Washington turns to Betsy Ross and bows. 

(Curtain) 


She courtesies.) 


4 Sonc — “Out on the Breeze” — Second Grade pupils. 

5 Exercise SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES FLAG 

Six flags are used for this exercise; they are brought upon 
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the stage and slow a té the-zaidience by second 
grade pupils; as each flag is shown, a state- 
ment about that flag is read by some one. 


First FLAG 

This flag, the ‘“‘Red Cross of St. George,” was 
England’s flag for over two hundred and fifty 
years. It was planted at Labrador by Sebastian 
Cabot in 1497, and thus was the first flag to float 
over North American soil. 


SECOND FLAG 

In 1606, Scotland was added to England and 
King James I placed the diagonal “White Cross 
of St. Andrew” on the national flag, changing 
the field from white to blue. This union of the 
two crosses was called the “‘ King’s colors,” and the 
first permanent settlements in this country were 
made under its protection. It was the flag of the 
Mayflower in 1620. : 


TuHirpD FLAG 
The “Pine Tree Flag” was used in this country 
from 1707 to 1776. All the pictures of New Eng 
land flags from 1707 to 1776 show a design some 
thing like this one, and this flag was often used by our ships 
during these years. 
FourTH FLAG 
First Flag of American Independence. 
It was raised with a salute of thirteen guns at Washington’s 
headquarters in Cambridge, Mass., January 1, 1776. 


FirTH FLAG 

The First Flag of the American Republic. 

It was adopted as the flag of our country by Congress in 
Philadelphia, June 14, 1777. The thirteen stars and thirteen 
stripes stand for the thirteen original states. 


SIXTH FLAG 

This flag is the first flag to show the growth of our country. 
In 1792, we had fifteen states instead of thirteen, as at the time 
when Washington became president. For this reason Congress 
increased the number of stars and stripes to fifteen, and we 
used the fifteen-striped flag for twenty-three years. 


6 TABLEAU AND FLAG PoEM 

(Poem found in ‘‘ Month by Month” for June.) 

Large American flag held by little boy in centre background 
of stage; six girls on each side forming semi-circle 
Four girls in front who repeat flag poem: 

First girl recites first verse as an introduction. 

Second child represents ‘“‘red.”” (Dressed in white, red sash. ) 

Third child represents ‘“white.”” (White dress and sash.) 

Fourth child represents ‘‘blue.” (White dress, blue sash.) 

All repeat last verse together. 


’ 


** America” — All. 
Children remain on platform during the singing. 


7 Music 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FLAGS. USED TO SHOW THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


These flags were made by Normal School pupils as a part 
of their history work. The material used in making the flags 
was sateen for the backgrounds and triangles; red ribbon for 
the red crosses; and red and white ribbon for the stripes. 

The first flag, the flag of St. George, has a white back- 
ground with broad red stripes forming a cross. 

The second flag is made in the same way as the first, only 
the red stripes are not quite as wide, and eight blue triangles 
are sewed on the flag so as to leave the white background 
showing through in the form of a diagonal cross. 

The Pine Tree Flag has a red background, with a white 
square in the upper left-hand corner. Upon the white square 
is stenciled a green pine tree. : 

The first flag of American Independence has thirteen 
alternating red and white stripes; and a blue square in the 
upper left-hand corner, in which are placed the united red and 
white crosses of St. George and St. Andrew. 

The first flag of the American Republic has thirteen alter- 
nating red and white stripes; and a blue square in the upper 
left-hand corner. Upon the blue square thirteen stars are 
stenciled in the form of a circle. 

The last flag has fifteen stripes, alternating red and white; 
a blue square in the upper left-hand corner upon which are 
stenciled fifteen stars. 


The Story of Sir Galahad, the 
Best Knight in the World 


Emma A. MYERS 
CHARACTERS 
King 
Four messengers 
The Wise Man 
Baby Galahad’s mother 
At least ten knights 

Simple hoods to represent helmets may be made from black cambric. 
Shields may be cut from cardboard or other heavy paper, and covered 
with silver paper. If it is impossible to have toy swords, long, thin 
sticks will do. 

ScENE I 
(King Arthur's Palace) 

King Iwonder if those messengers willreturnsoon. They 
will bring with them men who are good, and kind, and true. 
These shall be my knights, and we shall be called King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. 

First Messenger O King! I have been far out in the 
forest. There I heard the cry of a little bird. A man was 
riding before me, and I waited to see what he would do. He 
left his horse, bound the little bird’s wing, and hushed its cries. 
1 thought you would like to know a man who was so kind. 

King Bring him to me 

First Messenger (having left the room, returns with Kennet. ) 
This is Kenneth who finds happiness in being kind. 


“This is Lancelot who finds happiness in being brave.” 
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King Kenneth, rest here. 
King’s throne.) 

Second Messenger (entering) O, King! I was far out 
in the woods. There I met a young man who did all he could 
to help others. He gathered sticks for the fire and helped 
his mother all the day. At night he read beautiful stories 
to her to make her happy. I thought you would like to know 
a man who was so good. 

King Bring him to me. 


(Kenneth stands beside the 











‘Lancelot, because you have been brave in heart. I dub vou Knight. 
you shall be called Lancelot the Brave.” 


From now yn, 


Second Messenger (having lefi the room, returns with Gut- 
man)+ This is Gutman, who finds happiness in being good. 

King Gutman, rest here. (Gutman takes his place beside 
Kenneth.) 

Third Messenger O King! There is a man who, these 
many years, has been true to others and true to himself. 
Would you like to know him ? 

King Bring him to me. 

Third Messenger (having left the room, returns with Tris- 
tram) This is Tristram, who finds happiness in being honest 
and true. 

King Tristram, rest here. 
King.) 

Fourth Messenger (entering) O King! I have been far 
and wide, but I have found no braver soldier than Lancelot. 
He is strong in heart and tries to do the right. Would you 
like to know him? 

King Bring him to me. 

Fourth Messenger (having left the room, returns with 
Lancelot) . This is Lancelot, who finds happiness in being 
brave. 

King Lancelot, rest here. 
Tristram.) 

King (calls each one in turn) Kenneth! (Kneels before 
the King, receives from him the helmet, sword, and shield) 
Kenneth, because you have done things out of the kindness 
of your heart, I dub you Knight. From now on, you shall 
be called Kenneth the Kind. (Kenneth rises, returns to his 
place wearing the helmet, and carrying the sword and shield. 
The other three do the same after the King has made them 
Knights.) 

King Gutman! (Kneels as did Kenneth) Gutman, 
because you have done things out of the goodness of your 
heart, I dub you Knight. From now on, you shall be called 
Gutman the Good. (Returns to his place.) 

King Tristram! (Kneels before King) Tristram, be- 
cause you have been honest and true, I dub you Knight. 
From now on, you shall be called Tristram the True. (Re- 
turns to his place.) 

King Lancelot! (Kneels before King) Lancelot, because 
you have been brave in heart, I dub you Knight. From now 


(Tristram stands beside the 


(Lancelot takes his place beside 
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“The man who owns-that chair isn’t born yet. That chair is for the Best Knight in 
the World” 


on, you shall be called Lancelot the Brave. (Returns to his 
place.) 

King Sit down, Knights of the Round Table, and let us 
talk together. (Kmights sit on small chairs or stools in semi- 
circle.) 

A Knight O King! There is still an empty chair. 
Whose place is this? 

King The man who owns that chair isn’t born yet. That 
chair is for the Best Knight in the World. 








“T have come for the Baby Galahad and will make of him a most wonderful knight.” 


ScENE II 


(Home of Lancelot. Mother is seen rocking the Baby Gala- 
had. Lancelot stands near her.) 


Mother (singing) 
“Oh, hush thee, my baby, 

Thy Father’s a Knight, 

Thy mother’s a Lady 
Both lovely and bright. 

The glens and the towers 
From the windows which we see, 

They all are belonging, 
Dear Baby, to thee.” 


Wise Man (entering) 1 have come for the Baby Galahad. 
I will be gentle with him and will make of him a most wonder- 
ful knight. Give him to me and he shall be the Best Knight 
in the World. 
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Lancelot (stepping forward) Go, Little Man, serve your 
country and your King. (Wise man takes the Baby away.) 


Scene III 

(King’s Palace twenty years later. The King and his 
Knights enter, and sit in semi-circle.) 

One Knight O King! ‘The chair has been empty these 
twenty years. When shall we see the Best Knight in the 
World? 

King Even to-day he will be with you. 

Messenger (entering) The Wise Man and Galahad are 
here. 

King Bring them in. 

(Wise Man enters with Galahad.) 
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“The chair has been empty these twenty years. When shall we see the best Knight in 
the World?” 

Wise Man This is Galahad—kinder than Kenneth 
the Kind, better than Gutman the Good, truer than Tristram 
the True, and braver than Lancelot, the Brave, for he is all 
these things together. This is the Best Knight in the World. 

King Galahad! (Galahad kneels before the King) Gala- 
had, I dub you knight. From now on you shall be called Sir 
Galahad, the Best Knight in the World. (Galahad rises.) 
Be strong in heart, and all your life remember this: There 
is nothing worth while, but Kindness, Goodness, and Truth, 
for in these is the greatest happiness. 

Knights (cheering) All hail Sir Galahad, the Best Knight 
in the World! 











“ All hail, Sir Galahad, the Best Knight in the World” 
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Home-made Valentines 
Emity Rose Burt 
Lose valentines which are made at home are quite 


as attractive as the store ones. They have an added 

burden of love, too, for one’s friends are glad to 

receive something upon which you have spent time 
and thought and work. The fact that you have been will- 
ing to give up your time, makes the gift far more valuable. 
Then, too, you can make a valentine which just exactly fits 
the person to whom you wish to give it, and, as you work, 
you are certain to think of odd and original schemes that the 
valentine-makers have never even imagined. 

Children, especially, enjoy making valentines and with a 
few hints make extremely pretty ones. The expense involved 
for materials is very slight indeed. Tissue paper is a cent a 
sheet. The glossy red paper from which you can cut hundreds 
of hearts is five cents. Drawing paper or water color paper is 
five cents for a huge sheet, and gilt paint is ten cents a bottle. 
For the price of one or two store valentines you can have 
dozens of home-made ones. 

Now, some kinds please children most and other kinds 
please grown-ups. Suppose you begin with a valentine for 
your eight-year old child neighbor. 

First, from white drawing paper cut two hearts, one slightly 
larger than the other. Then, from tissue paper (red is most 
suitable for St. Valentine’s Day), cut several strips of fringes. 
By folding a strip of paper one and one half inches wide and 
the length of the distance around the heart, and slitting the 
edge of the folded paper with sharp scissors, the fringed effect 
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is obtained. Paste three such strips neatly around the top 
edge of the heart, allowing plenty of fullness on the curves 
and placing the strips so that the edge of each is a quarter 
of an inch or so from the one beneath it. Now, paste the 
smaller heart over the first, thus covering up the edge where 
the fringe is pasted. Paint a border of gilt, and paste on some 
small red hearts cut from glossy paper. Write a little verse 
or greeting in the center, or print it in gilt. If your small 
neighbor does not like this valentine, she must be a very queer 
little girl. Pink tissue paper with pink cardboard and gilt 
hearts is another gay combination. 

A valentine of just a little different style is made in this 
fashion. An oblong piece of drawing paper forms the main 
body of it and around the edge is pasted a frill of tissue paper 
made in the following way: Fold several times a strip of paper 
one and one half inches wide and the length of one side of the 
valentine. From each folded edge cut out half a tiny heart 
and half a diamond and scallop the cut edges in points. When 
the strip is opened out it is seen to be full of hearts and dia- 
monds with a jagged border. Paste a frill of this along each 
side of the valentine, making it full at the corners. Decorate 
the rest of the valentine as you like, with hearts of gilt or red, 
and print a greeting in gold letters. 

An extremely attractive kind of valentine, especially to send 
to one of your grown-up friends, is made by cutting out figures 
or pictures from magazines, and pasting them in a little 
folder, edged with gilt. A rhyme to go with the picture is 
usually needed. The figure of a girl in a cap and gown may 
have beside it some lines like this, which will please senior 
Ethel in college: 
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Sister dear, in cap and gown, 
When you're far away from town, 
I still love you just the same, 

See if you can guess my name! 


For Brother Jack who is so deeply interested in flying ma- 
chines, you might make a valentine on which is the picture of 
an aeroplane, and a verse like this: 


My love is flying, is flying to you, 
As fast as an airship flits through the blue. 


Pictures which illustrate any adventure or joke or fad which 
“hits” some one make jolly valentines. Pictures are easy to 
find in the advertising pages of magazines, and when they 
are neatly pasted on a square of heavy paper tinged with gilt 
along the edges, they are very good-looking. 

If you can draw, of course, there are any number of clever 
valentines you can invent. However, if you do not draw, there 
is a fascinating way of making valentines which look very 
much like the drawn ones. 

Arm yourself with a sheet of drawing paper, a piece of black 
carbon paper and a steel crochet hook or a lead pencil with 
a rather dull point. The next thing to do is to hunt through 
magazines and papers until you find a cute picture that will 
be easy to outline. Suppose that you choose one of a baby 
chicken. Lay the carbon paper, carbon side down, on the 
drawing paper, and put the chicken picture on top of the car- 
bon paper. Hold it firmly, so that it cannot slip, and with your 
pencil or crochet hook go carefully over the lines of the picture, 
bearing on just moderately, not too hard and not too lightly. 
When you remove the carbon paper, you will find beneath it 
the line drawing of a chicken. Before choosing the chicken, 
you have probably decided to whom to send it and with what 
kind of message. For a literary sister or a hard-working 
father, you might have a little verse like this: 


Scratch, scratch, scratch away, 
You’ll be famous some fine day, 
But I’ll love you just the same, 
If you haven’t wealth or fame. 


Print it in red ink or gilt paint above the chicken and then 
fold over a flap of paper from each side so that the picture is 
covered, and seal with ared paper heart. Perhaps the prettier 
way is to cut the paper heart-shaped and decorate the edge 
with gilt. 

Any pretty, cute, or comical pictures that are easy to outline 
can be used for this kind of valentine; you'll find them 
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fascinating to make as well as very attractive when they are 
done. 

Now we come to a kind of valentine which is really useful. 
It is a blotter. Cut two, or even three, heart-shaped pieces 
about six inches long from a colored blotter, red, if you can 
get it. Tie the hearts together at the top with a bow of white 
ribbon. Then in the middle of the topmost sheet, paste a little 
snapshot of yourself or a baby, or some other picture which 
will interest the person for whom you intend the valentine. If 
the little picture is cut heart-shaped, the effect is pretty. Such 
a blotter ought to be very much liked by a mother or a big 
cousin or an aunty. Men do not always care for fancy 
blotters, but very likely it would please a father or a grand- 
father, if you sent your love with it. 

But the valentine which will prove most popular of all is 
a dainty paper candy box filled with home-made fudge or 
peppermint creams. There are two very pretty models, 
either of which you may follow. 

The first has no cover, but perhaps is a little more unique 
than the other. On water color paper draw a design follow- 
ing diagram 1. Cut on the black lines, fold on the dotted lines 
and paste the three flaps. Cut hearts from red paper and fit 
them into the points of the flaps. Another way is to draw in 
the hearts and paint them with water colors or gilt. When 
you are through, you have a cunning triangular box like the 
one in the picture. Fill it with candy and put in a message 
like ‘Sweets to the Sweet” or “For My Sweetheart.” 

The second box is heart-shaped. From heavy white paper, 
cut three hearts about four inches long, and a strip of paper an 
inch wide and a little longer than the distance around the edge 
of the heart. Make a fold about a quarter of an inch in width, 
the length of the strip. Paste the strip around the edge of one 
of the hearts by sticking this fold to the top side of the heart. 
Be sure to make it full enough around the curves. Now, put 
in another heart for a lining to cover up the part which has been 
pasted down. On the third heart, print a pretty message in 
gilt and sprinkle some tiny red or gilt hearts on it here and 
there. This is the cover which you now tie on by means of 
red ribbon pulled through holes punched in both box and 
cover. Fringe the edges of the box and cover with gilt and fill 
the box with candy. The words on the cover may very ap- 
propriately be, “‘I send my heart to you,” or “Accept a new 
sweetheart.” 

With as many ideas as this for making valentines, besides 
the schemes you have yourself, you will want to begin right 
away to try every one of them, and remember all your friends 
with unique home-made valentines. 
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Rosemary VI 


ALice E, ALLEN 


The M. S. Celebrates 


Summary Rose and Mary Dawson, little twin girls who look 
exactly alike and who live on a farm away from everybody, are going to 
school in town for a year, a month each, turn and turn about, as Rose- 
mary Dawson. So far, in spite of some strange happenings, no one at 
school has found out that there are two Rosemaries. The night before 
Christmas, Jinny’n’ ’John ’n’ the Baby arrive at the farmhouse as 
“three small Christmas gifts” from Aunt Mary Craig. In January, 
both Rose and Mary, unknown to each other, go to Mr. Brown to sell 
eggs and to Mr. Ames’s store to buy a coat. Meanwhile Father buys 
the coat. Now it is Mary’s turn to be Rosemary Dawson. 

Great was the excitement in the primary grade of the Sugar 
River School when, on the morning of February twenty- 
second, the room was found to be prettily decorated in honor 
of the day. And then it came out that almost since sun-up 
the members of the M. S. had been busy putting up flags, 
draping red, white, and blue bunting, and hanging pictures 
of George Washington. 

“But how did you happen to?” cried Miss Bonnie, her 
cheeks as pink as the carnations Laura had brought her. 

“Rosemary Dawson,” cried three proud little voices — 
Laura’s and Norah’s and Polly’s. 

“Oh, no,” said Rosemary. “‘’Deed I didn’t, Miss Bonnie! 
Why, I haven’t any money to do such lovely things. I just 
said I thought it would be a good plan for the M. S. to do 
something real nice just for once, instead of playing any more 
tricks on people. The others bought the things and Laura’s 
mother helped and her sister Emily, and Polly’s mother, and 
even Mr. Hardy and Mr. Brown.” 

“It needs somebody, always, to think up the lovely things 
to do, Rosemary,” said Miss Bonnie. 

“Pshaw'” cried Billy, “this isn’t half of what Rosemary 
can think up. I never saw such a thinker as she has when 
once she gets it started. Just you wait till this afternoon. 
She’s made up a whole play —words and all. And the 
M. S. is going to give it.” 

“Emily helped me,” said Rosemary. 

Everybody hurried home at noon to get into the very best 
clothes they could find. The M. S. stayed, with locked 
doors, to make a few last important arrangements. 

When the boys and girls trooped back into the room, the 
stage was all ready. On one end was a tiny round table. 
Its white cloth was trimmed with bunches of cherries. It 
was set with dainty old-time cups, silver spoons, and the 
dearest little teapot. Near the table, under the big flag, was 
a real little flax wheel which had been Laura’s great-grand- 
mother’s when she was a girl. At the other side of the stage, 
were three dry-goods boxes, one large, one small, and one 
middle-sized, “just like the three bears,” little Kitty Ross said 
delightedly. On each box, in red, white, and blue letters, was 
printed “T. E. A.” 

Before the play began, the M. S. made some explanations. 

“It isn’t just the way the history says,” said R 
“But Laura’s mother says in a play that doesn’t matter.” 

“We girls are Daughters of Liberty,” said Norah, “and 
we're going to spin varn for homespun clothes.” 

“Then we’re going to drink tea,” said Polly. 
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“Only ’tisn’t tea, really,” said Rosemary, “’cause, you 
know, the tea was taxed and the patriots wouldn’t drink it.” 

“Then along we will come,” cried Billy, “and dump the 
tea out of the chests into the water.” 

“That green rug is the water,” said Tom 
it to us.” 

“There really isn’t anything in the boxes,” said Paul. 

“Now everybody understands about everything,” said 
Rosemary, “and we'll begin. Oh, yes, you must all sing every 
time we do, whether you know the words or not.” 

So Rosemary in a flowered gown of long ago, took her 
place back of the spinning wheel and, humming softly, began 
to spin just as Laura’s mother had shown her. Laura and 
Norah and Polly, all in quaint pretty dresses, appeared and, 
singing, went to the party. Everybody knew the tune at once 
and the words were so simple, they couldn’t help singing: 


“Mother lent 


“Three cheers for the brave little maids, 
Three cheers for the brave little maids, 
The daughters — the daughters of Liberty — 
Three cheers for the brave little maids!” 


Laura and Norah and Polly took chairs near Rosemary, 
and, with no wheels, followed each motion she made with her 
real one, all humming lightly to represent the sound of spin- 
ning. It was so pretty that everybody clapped hands and, 
before they were let off, the Daughters of Liberty had to spin 
a great deal of flax. 

After a little they began to talk about spinning and tea. 
Norah said decidedly that she would drink boiled rasberry 
leaves. Rosemary sprang up and cried gaily, “‘Let’s show 
them right off this very minute that we won’t swallow that old 
tax — even in our tea!” So away they went to the tea-table. 
With jingle of cups and spoons Rosemary served the tea — 
which was nothing but water. They all raised their cups, 
clinked them lightly, and sang “Auld Lang Syne” with a 
touch of red, white, and blue in it to make it fitting. 

While they were clinking and drinking and singing, unseen 
by them, three fierce-looking Indians in feathers, war-paint, 
and moccasins, waving hatchets for tomahawks, stole stealthily 
out of a dark corner. 

They stooped and dodged, kept out of the light, reached the 
ship, and clambered aboard. With many a “Hist!” and 
““Sh-sh!” they advanced to the chests. Each brawny red 
man laid hand upon a chest. At a signal, they turned them 
around and tip-tilted them. Then with terrific war-whoops, 
they tipped them overboard into the raging waters below. 

But with the casting of the tea into Boston Harbor, there 
arose a bumping sound inside the chests. Before anyone 
could do more than crane forward and say, ‘ Oh-oo-my-ee!”’ 
out from the chests tumbled three small red and green bundles, 
which rolled over and over and over, coming at last, right side 
up, with three-times-three sleepy, sobby wails, and turning 
out to be three small children. The next minute one little 
Daughter of Liberty, flowered-gown, cap, tea-cup, and all, had 
flung herself into Boston Harbor among the crying babies. 

“Finny n’ John ’n’ the Baby, where did you come from?”’ 
she cried. 

‘*They’ll be drowned,” wailed Kitty, from the front seat. 
Then everybody laughed — that is, everybody except Jinny 
’n’ John ’n’ the Baby and poor Rosemary Dawson. 
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It took Rosemary’s best efforts, together with Miss Bonnie’s 
and Laura’s and Mr. Hardy’s, who came downstairs to find 
out what had happened in the primary grade, to quiet things 
down enough for explanations. 

At last one of Rosemary’s frantic “Where did you come 
froms?” was answered by John. 

“We cam-ed,” he said, “to find Ma-wy!” 

This piece of news was followed by more sobs mixed with 
“Ma-wys,” which brought Mr. Hardy back with a box of 
chocolates. “Try these,” he said. 

With the aid of the sweets, much petting, and some little 
scoldings, the wail finally died away. It was then found that 
Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby had walked the whole distance 
by themselves, had found the schoolhouse by its flag, and had 
come in just at noon when everybody was out of the primary 
room. Seeing the three empty boxes, John had put Mary in 
one, the Baby in another and himself in the third to wait for 
Mary. ‘Tired out, they had all fallen asleep. 

“Yen the Yindians cam-ed,” said John, with a glance over 
his shoulder at Billy. 

“But why did they ever do it, do you s’pose, Rosemary?” 
asked Polly for the dozenth time, as she and Billy and Norah 
and Mr. Brown hoisted and tied Jinny and John and the 
Baby behind Rosemary on old Fan’s back that night after 
school. 

“Wanted Ma-wy,” said John. 

“Rothe was cwoss,” said Jinny, her mouth full of chocolate. 

“Rothe is always cwoss,” said John. 

“Who is Rothe?” asked Polly Question Point. 

“Rothe is Rothe and Ma-wy is Ma-wy,” said John, one 
sticky hand grasping Mary’s arm. 

“But who is Rothe?” went on Polly. 

At that moment John slipped and pulled Jinny and the 
Baby almost off Old Fan’s back, so there was no answer. 
Old Fan and her load were well under way, when Polly Ques- 
tion Point remembered. 

“Rosemary,” she cried. 

Rosemary stopped Old Fan. As well as she could, she 
turned around, and asked, “ What?” 

“Who is Rothe?” cried Polly. 

“Rose?” said Rosemary Dawson, a slow dimple coming 
into her cheek. “Rose? Why, Rose is my sister, Polly!” 

(To be continued) 
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David and Goliath 


SaRAH C. EAGER 


David was a little Jewish boy who lived among the beauti- 
ful hills and took care of his father’s sheep. 

Every day he led them to the green pastures, where the 
tender grass grew, and to the still waters where they could get a 
cool drink. 

David was so kind to the sheep that they loved jhis voice 
and would run to him whenever he called them. They would 
follow him over dark slippery places and were never afraid, 
because David was with them. 

One day a lion caught a sheep in his;mouth and ran off with 
it. David ran swiftly after the lion and killed him. Then 
he carried the sheep home in his arms and took care of it, for 
the lion’s teeth had hurt it. 

Another day a bear caught a sheep, but David was swifter 
than the bear and very strong; he killed the bear and took the 
poor sheep home. David was a brave boy. 

Another day a big, big giant, whose name was Goliath, stood 
up in front of David’s friends, and boasted that he was stronger 
than any of them and that he could kill any of them. {He 
laughed and laughed at David’s friends. He was a bad giant 
and would have killed David if he could have come close to him. 

The giant had a big sword, but David wasn’t afraid of that. 
not even when the giant shook it at him. David put his hand 
in his pocket and took out a large, smooth stone. He had 
found it in a brook. 

He put the stone in his sling, and threw it hard at the giant. 
The stone went into the middle of the giant Goliath’s head 
and killed him. 

Years afterward, when David had done many other brave 
things, the people said he must be their king. 

They called him King David, and told all the little children 
how kind and how brave he was. 

This story, told the children with feeling in voice and man- 
ner, proves of never failing interest. 

It lends itself easily to simple dramatics, and towards the 
end of the school year, if managed naturally and sincerely, 
makes a telling comparison for overcoming the usual gchool- 
room foes, the lions, bears and giants of shiftlessness, lying, 
bad temper and other torments. 


Blackboard Drawing— Mother Goose Rhymes —“ Bas, Bas, Black Sheep” 
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How Betsy Ross Cut a Five-Pointed Star 


Take a rectangular piece of paper, 5 x 34”. Fold the 
lower edge to meet the upper edge and crease. Fig. 1. 

Fold on a line from the center A to the two corners, folding 
the corner marked B forward and the corner marked C 
backward as shown in Fig. 2. Next fold the paper on a line 
from C to the center point A so as to bring the edge D 
parallel with the line B as shown in Fig. 3. 


jy .| 

























Then fold the end E backward, bending it on the line from 
B to the center point A so the paper will be folded as shown 
in Fig. 4. Cut a straight clip from F to G and a five-pointed 
star will be the result when unfolded. 
Grace M. PoorsaucH 





A Letter Box 


Is it ever annoying to you to have several children coming 
up”to your desk at different times with excuses, notes from 
parents or report cards? I have found it so, and am try- 
ing this little scheme. I have a box placed on one of the 
window-sills in the back of the room where each child will have 
to pass infgoing to his seat. In the cover of the box is an open- 
ing large enough for an envelope to be dropped through. I 
announced to the children that this was my mail box, and that 
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each note, etc., which was intended for me was to be placed 
in this box. Each week I appoint some child as postman. 
When the tardy bell rings, he goes to the box and brings me 
my mail. If I am expecting an excuse from some child and 
do not get it, I speak about how sorry I am in not receiving 
my letter from that person. For fear some child might be 
absent in order to put his excuse in the box, I announced that 
any child who had not been absent or tardy for a week might 
write me a letter. I find-that the children are greatly inter- 
ested. In fact, the first day, one little girl could not wait until 


the tardy bell rang, but told me there was some mail in the 
box for me. 


LauRA B. CRANDALL 





School-room Decoration 


The day has passed when the school-room was looked upon 
as a kind of prison where during their incarceration children 
were put through an irksome routine of dreary monotony. 

Childzen like to go to school when the lessons are bright 
and varied and the room arranged attractively. Make them 
feel it is their own habitation; in other words, encourage a 
sense of proprietorship. 

Have each child, or as many as are willing, buy a Perry 
picture, five cent size, which he is allowed to select for him- 
self from the catalogue. This gives independence of thought 
and action and there is no danger of making a poor selection, 
as they are all good. The teacher puts 10 x 12 glass over these 
and with passe partout binding has a great variety of most 
attractive pictures which can be arranged in a border over 
the board and in different places around the room. The 
whole cost to the child is fifteen cents and his picture is his 
own with the condition that it be placed in the school-room 
until the close of the session. 

These pictures can be correlated with many studies by the 
teacher. Each child is so anxious to become acquainted with 
the story of his or her picture. For instance, in telling the 
story of “The Angelus,” include a little of the life of Millet. 
Tell how Bonheur studied her animals and how long she 
was in drawing the “Horse Fair.” Baby Stuart’s history is 
most interesting to every child. 

Sometimes in language work have them write original stories 
after. looking at their pictures carefully. Their imagination is 
cultivated in this way, also a desire to see and know other 
good pictures. The influence of school is thus felt in many 
a country home. 4 

Have something of school life in every part of the room — 
this will jact as an incentive for every child to excel-in some 
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thing, whether drawing, collections from nature, manual 
training or written work. 

All examination pers making a required average should 
be put on a piece of green burlap fastened against the wall. 

Let a child know that every good work shall be recognized, 
commended and shown. 

When a school-room can be decorated with little effort on 
the part of the teacher and practically no cost on the part of 
the pupil, simply by the work of their hands, thereby giving a 
marvelous impetus to the progress of the room, it would seem 
inexcusable in any teacher to hold her pupils within bare 
walls day after day. 

ce 





A Year Book 


Have you ever tried having a year book of stories? For 
language work and writing it is an excellent plan. 

In the first grade, perhaps, it consists only of copied sen- 
tences or short sentences written from dictation and then illus- 
trated by means of a pattern. In the second and third year 
there are the reproduction stories, stories from dictation, and 
original stories. These are written on punched paper, and 
saved until the end of the year, when they are made into 
a book, with covers made by the children in the drawing 
lesson. The child carries one home each June. Thus 
he has his school work to keep from year to year and can see 
at once the improvement gained. 

In the upper grades, papers in history, geography, and 
memory gems may also be saved for the story books, and in 
each grade, if desired, the book may not be limited simply to 
story work, but may contain apy of the work done that 
year. 

The illustrating in the lower grades may be done for busy 
work, by giving a pattern to the children, which they trace 
around and tint. 

This delights the children and as only good papers go into 
the books, it is a great incentive for good work. 

BEATRICE WEBSTER 





Geography Device 

I have a plan which has materially aided me in the 
teaching of geography. I procured a stencil of the United 
States, a large one, and had it drawn on the board. Then, 
as we learned things about the different states, we drew it 
on the map. We first learned the positions of the states, 
writing their names in the spaces. Then we learned the 
principal rivers, cities, etc. When we learned about the physi- 
cal geography of a region or state, we indicated it on the map 
by drawing mountains, valleys, etc. Then, when we learned 
the industries common to a state or section, we indicated that 
likewise by drawing a miniature mill [for manufacturing 
regions, different farm products for agricultural regions, 
and miniature animals for grazing sections, etc. In short, 
it was simply an illustrative map, and the objects must be 
small and neat to avoid the appearance of being “stuffy.” 
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For Keeping the Place 


When the little people in the first grade begin reading from 
books, there is always more or less trouble about keeping the 
place. Cardboard markers are provided and the majority 
of the class use them intelligently and soon become so profi- 
cient that they scorn to use any helper. 

But there are always some who are slower or more careless 
than the rest and it is a problem how to arouse interest enough 
in these children to have them take pride in not being 
helped. 

I have found that this plan has worked successfully. With- 
out ing to the class about it or giving any warning, I 
carefully note the children who never require help in keeping 
the place, and at the end of the lesson period I place their 
names in a row on the blackboard, written in pink chalk 
(pink is a favorite color in our room) and mention casually 
that these are the children who have had no help in keeping 
their place. The list remains on the board, and at the next 
reading period some new names are sure to be added. A 
day or two, or, in some cases, a week, perhaps, would be re- 
quired to obtain all the names, but usually not so long as that. 
The honor of having one’s name written in pink for the ad- 
miring gaze of the other grades is incentive enough and once 
the good habit is formed there is no more trouble. - 

.N. 





A Poster Border in Short Order 


Wishing to hide the disfiguring marks made by the removal 
of a molding that had run around the blackboard about 8 
inches from the top, and finding the ordinary stenciled border 
inadequate, I devised the following scheme which answered 
the purpose very well. 

I used the familiar stencil pattern for ‘‘Sunbonnet Babies,” 
cutting the outlines to within about 2 inches of the bottom. 
This paper pattern I pinned to several layers of large sized 
drawing paper, just as a dress pattern is pinned to the cloth, 
and cut it out. A few minutes’ work made enough “babies” 
to go all around the room. A few strokes of the pencil indi- 
cated the lines needed to bring out the figures. Coloring 
and pasting them on the blackboard in a solid border, dress 
to dress, took a while longer, but the result was very satis- 
factory. The little folks will have fun with that border, for 
gradually the Sunbonnet Babies will have their names printed 
right on their dresses; the first one A a, the next B b, and 
so on. Then the first graders will learn their alphabets in 
almost no time, and never know but it’s just “a new 
game,” just as much fun as the card games they play with 
the new words. The border is thus “useful as well as 
ornamental.” 

Cut on the heavy lines. Use drawing paper 12 x 22” or 
Manila sheets; the whole border measures 21”. Place the 
lower end of tissue paper pattern on straight edges of 
paper. After coloring, print the letters on with rubber 
type stamps. 
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When We Speak Pieces VI 


Auice E. ALLEN 


(Nore The four, six, and eight-lined verses of this series are specially 
arranged for very young children. As it is easier for beginners to speak, 
if not alone, many of the “pieces” are planned for two or more to give. 
And because, often, it seems best to include a number of little folks in 
one exercise, some simple rhymed plays are given. These are easier 
to learn and remember than prose plays because of the rhythm and 
rhyme. Usually they are so arranged that each child has but one or 
two lines to say.) 


The Morning Star Month 


Dear February, when you come, 
The winter’s nearly gone — 

You’re like the Morning Star that tells 
It’s almost time for dawn. 


An Extra Day 
Why, little February, they say 
That not content with bringing my way 
All your birthdays great, this 19 & 12, 
You’re bringing me, also, a whole extra day. 


| Well, little February, indeed, 
If all the lessons yoy teach, I heed, 
If I’m Lincoln and Washington both in one, 
I’m sure that your twenty-ninth day I shall need! 


Our Flag 


Whatever I am doing, 
I love to think — don’t you? — 
Our Flag above the schoolhouse waves 
Its Red and White and Blue! 


The Old Flag 
(For little child, with large old flag, reverently held) 
When Betty Ross held out her flag 
To brave George Washington, j 
She couldn’t say “The dear old Flag,” 
As I have always done. 
It was so spotless and so new, 
All splendid red and starry blue — 
I'd rather have you, with your story, 
You beautiful worn, torn Old Glory! 


Toasts 
One 
Here’s to our Ship so strong and great, 
Oh may your course be sure and straight! 
Sail on, sail on, our Ship of State! 
Two 
Here’s to George Washington who gave 
The push that launched you on the wave — 
Three 
Here’s to your Captain, Lincoln brave! 
Four 


Here’s to your colors floating far, 
Three cheers for every shining bar, 
Three more for every splendid star! 
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If I Could 
Talk of Julius Cesar, © 
And Alexander Great, 
Of all the Kings that ever lived 
In early days or late — 
I’d rather shake hands — if I could — 
With Abr’ham Lincoln — that I would! 


Talk about the castles 

Along the River Rhine, 
Of all the proud old palaces 

And towers and churches fine — 
I’d rather see — this very minute — 
The hut that once had Lincoln in it! 


Under One Flag 
. two groups — first boys, second girls — each group under one 
ag. 
Boys 
We’re standing shoulder to shoulder — 
Pats, Fritzes, Giovannis, and Bens -— 
Of the Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave 
We're proud to be citizens. 


Girls 
We’re standing shoulder to shoulder, too — 
Jeans, Norahs, Gretchens, and Bessics — 
Of the Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave, 
We're proud to be citizenesses! 


The Patriotic Drums 


For a number of tiny boys. Each carries a drum, almost big enough 
to hide him — his face in patriotic cap shows above, his hand with stick 
at one side, and his feet below. In place of the “tum-a-tum” each 
time, boys beat drums in time to rhythm. In last stanza, they may 
hide their faces behind drums.) 

All 
Here we come, and here we come, 
Each.with a drum —tum-a-tum, tum-tum! 


Selected One 
Here we come — and America play 
With a tum-a-tum, tum! for Washington Day. 


Selected One. 
Now we play The Red, White, and Blue, 
With a tum-a-tum, tum! for Lincoln too. 
All 
Here we come and here we come — 
With a hip, hurrah and a tum-a-tum, tum! 


Oh, but we drums are loyal very, 
We play by ourselves in February! 


Three Little Flags 


(For three little girls. Each carries plain white square of paper — 
or cloth —and ordinary flag of the same size.) 


First (while all show white squares) 
Ever hear the story queer 
Of the little Flags, one, two, and three? 
L_know it’s true as I tell it you — 
For I am one of them, don’t you see? 
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School , 
To keep our country worthy of these names so great and 








Second 
One winter night we were squares of white 
Tied to some sticks, one, two, and three, 
But we scarce could wait to celebrate, 
For ’twas February, don’t you see? 


Third 
So we came together to find out whether 
There was any way — one, two, and three — (A little girl, mailing postcard) 
We could change from rags to real live Flags, : : 
With a hip and a hip hurrah! you see. Saint Valentine, he alway : sends 
First The greetings on his birthday; 
We matt alt be tel we havea chad For each one of his little friends 
Second : He makes a full-of-mirth day. . 
Of courage,” said I, ‘One, two, and three!” That he gets nothing zeonee vee hard, 
“No, we must stay white if we wave for right!” And so I’m mailing him this card. 
Said I, so we couldn’t agree, you see 
Third The Postman 
“Oh, we must be blue if we would be true — (A little valentine play, with or without real valentines. The children 
First all rush for the postman, who showers them with cards, etc. One after 
True blue!” said I, “One, two, and three.” another child speaks. Children’s own names should be read in place 
I wanted bars. (Second) I wanted stars — ran Sets : ; 
Third Oh, here comes the postman with whistle so gay — 
So we couldn’t agree at all, you see. Now what do you s’pose he’s brought us to-day? 


true, 
We rather think ’twill take us a/J with heart and hand, 
don’t you? 














To Saint Valentine 












First 
Till — a lucky thought — we quickly brought 
The pretty colors, one, two, and three — 


Oh, just see the letters and postcards in showers, 
It really can’t be that all these are ours! 
Second 
Made splendid bars (Third) cut five-point stars, 
And put them together so (Show flags) — you see. 


Miss Dorothy Jones — that’s for me! See the darts — 
Miss Marjory Brown — see my pretty blue hearts! 
All 

Why I had forgotten — Blanch Austin? — that’s mine! 


Hip, hip, hurrah! Wave, stripe and star, 
That this was the birthday of St. Valentine! 


Shine, pretty colors, one, two and three — 
For courage bright, for truth and right — 
We are Washington’s banners, don’t you see? 


A Minute Man 


I’m teacher’s little Minute Man, 


A Valentine 


(For single recitation, or for different children, each giving line or 
two. In latter case, all give last four lines.) 






And I am always ready 
To help her any way I can 

With hand quite sure and steady. 
This is the way — she told me so — 
That little boys to great men grow. 


A Mighty Name 

Long, Bob besieged our big snow-fort 

With Sister Jane and I inside it — 
And snowball bullets pelted him 

And drove him back howe’er he tried it. 
But when he cried — the Flag held high — 

“I’m WAsHINGTON, the land’s defender — 
There wasn’t one thing we could do, 


If we could have, for once, our way, 
Upon this happy winter day, 

In golden letters, line by line, 

We'd send a little Valentine 

To every single foreign child. 

To Turk so grave; to Arab wild; 
To Chinese babies with their queues; 
To Gretchen in her wooden shoes; 
To Japanese and Portuguese; 

To little Swedes upon their skees; 
To dark-eyed tots of Italy; 

To Spanish children fair to see; 

To all our little English cousins; 

To Scotland’s bonnie bairns in dozens; 
To every Irish Mavourneen 


















Poor Jane and I — except surrender! 


Our Country 
(For six little boys and all the school — there may be bits of sug- 
gestive costuming, if desired.) 
First 
First, it took Columbus with courage high and grand 
To sail across the stormy seas and find our western land. 


Second 
Then it took a Pilgrim Band (Third) some sturdy Dutch 
to come, 


Fourth 
With several men like brave John Smith to make our 
land a Home! 














Fijth 
Then it took George Washington — each year still cele- 
brates — 
With all his strength to make of it our own United States. 
Sixth 
Then it took Abe Lincoln, with love that did not swerve, 


Through days of stress and days of strife that Union,to 
preserve. 
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Who wears a bit of shamrock green; 
To Russian children high or low; 
And every bright-faced Eskimo! 
We'd print it on the big Equator — 
We know no circle that is greater — 
“Because you’re little children, too, 
With God’s blue sky above you, 
We send this Valentine to you — 
We love you — love you — love you!” 


A Riddle 
ELEANOR CAMERON 
(An Exercise for nine children) 


(These little people should be arranged in two 
rows of four and five to the right and left and 
facing each other.) 


First Child (stepping out from his position 
in the row of five and slightly approaching 
the other one) 

We know a riddle — yes, we do, 
Now listen real polite, 

And if you think hard, maybe you 
Can guess the answer right. 


Second Child (stepping forward quickly from 
the same line) 


Take a bit of sun-red sky, 


Valenhing 


1 Send 
To 
CiOuy 


g 
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Third Child (joining him) 
And a fleecy cloud on high, 


Fourth Child 
And a patch of starry blue, 


All five speak together 


Place them side by side, can you 
Guess our riddle’s answer true? 


First Child (of the opposite line of four, hold- 
ing up a large square piece with the capital 
letter “‘F” upon it) 

Oh, your riddle’s simple (all the other 
children in the same row nod heads 
and interrupt in agreement) quite! 

We can surely guess it right. 

Soon its name will all be done; 

Here is letter number one. 


* 


 / these 
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Second Child (from the same line, stepping up 
to place a letter “‘l”” next to the first one) 
I have guessed the answer too 
And I think the same as you. 
I will help its name to spell, 
Here’s the second letter, “1.” 


é 
Third Child (stepping up to place a letter “a” 
beside the others) 
I will give you letter three, 
For your answer seems to be, 
Just the same as I had guessed. 
Now — has anyone the rest? 
(Looks at the only remaining child.) 


Fourth Child (adding her letter) 
I am glad you called on me, 
I can furnish letter “g.” 
So I add it, small and neat, 
Just to make your word complete. 


All together (looking triumphantly at the op- 
posing line) 
We know your riddle — yes, we do — 
It’s easy as can be, 
And here you see our answer true 
Is “flag” — f-l-a-g. 


Cut three sizes of diamonds. Color 
edges red. Print with red. Join with 
ribbon or raffia. 
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Our Flag 


ELEANOR CAMERON 
(An Exercise for four children) 
First Child (holding up a small flag) 
Pretty colors one, two, three, 
t Red and white and blue, 
wlake the flag for you and me, 
That we love so true. 


Second Child (touching a knot of red ribbon 
that she wears or holding up a scarf made 
of red bunting) 

Pretty red, as high you wave, 
This is what you’re for; 

I can hear you say, “‘Be brave 
Both in peace and war.” 


Third Child (displaying a knot of white rib 
bon or a scarf of white bunting) 
Pretty white that waves to-day, 
We your message read. 
“Boys and girls, be pure,” you say, 
Both in word and deed.” 


Fourth Child (displaying a knot of blue rib- 
bon or a scarf of blue) 
Here’s the color that I love, 
Pretty shining blue, 
For it softly speaks above, 
“Little folks, be true.” 


All recite together (waving the colors that they 
carry) 
Pretty colors one, two, three, 
Red and white and blue, 
Make the flag for you and me, 
That we love so true. 


"Touches each color in turn as she tells them off. 


A Valentine Song 


BErTHA E. BusH 


Sing a song of busy hands, 
Sing of faces bright, 

Shining scissors, paste and brush, 
Paper fair and white; 

Hearts and darts and loves and doves, 
Daintiest designs; 

O what could be jollier 
Than making valentines? 


Sing a song of mail-bags 
Heaped and running o’er; 
Sing a song of happy feet 
Scampering to the door. 
Sing of eyes that shine with joy 
Reading loving lines; 
O what could be jollier 
Than giving valentines? 











1 every Superinten- 
gus. every Princi- 
pal, every Supervisor 
of Music, every 
Teacher, could only 
step into the schools 
of many of our lead- 
ing cities where the 
Victor is in practical 
use, it would prove a 
revelation in modern 
methods of instruc- 
tion. 
Learning the “ Barcarolle" from “ Tales from Hoffman” — 8th Grade, 21st District No. 2— Milwaukee, Wis. It would bring a 
thorough understand- 
ing of the value of the Victor as an educational force; the value of Music 
in stirring the intellectual, emotional and imaginative faculties, and would 
result in an awakening that would give added impetus not only to the 
teaching and exemplification of music, but insure higher efficiency in the 
entire school work. 


The Victor is a part of the school equipment that meets the needs of the 
schools at every point— indoors and outdoors—from the morning exercises 
to the closing of the session, and in every class-room, from the kindergarten 
to the university. 


The many new special school records, together with the unparalleled 
riches of the Victor Record catalog, bring the Victor into prominence as 
an indispensable adjunct of school work—for marching, folk games and 
dances, social center and recreation dances, kindergarten games, teaching 
songs in primary grades, part singing in intermediate and grammar grades, 
and ideals in chorus singing in the high school. Huadeds of records, 


interpreted by the greatest artists, give a general culture in music for all 
fol 


grades, and material for studies in 


k song, music history, music appreci- 
ation, oratorio and opera. 


There is no limit to the Victor’s field of usefulness, and the graded 
lists, courses of study, etc., with encomiums from prominent educators, 
supervisors of music, and critics, which we will gladly send you, will help 
to bring youtoa realization of the value of the Victor in public school work. 


Write to-day to the 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor 
Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Calisthenics with the Victor in Atlanta, Ga, 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eptror, Primary EpucaTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Patriotism 


If the duty of patriotism ever becomes a burden to teachers 
itisinthe monthof February. This feeling is surely excusable 
if we have lived and breathed patriotism at high pressure 
for twenty-two days, but why is this necessary? Why can 
we not be in earnest without being strenuous? Simplify the 
program and then simplify it again. Among all the ideas 
that might be selected for emphasis this month choose one or 
two, according to the ages and conditions of your pupils, and 
let your work center about those. If you do this there is 
some chance that you will secure permanence of impressions, 
that your work will not bear the odium of the so-called “frills.” 

Perhaps the gravest charge that can be brought against 
the observance of special days in the schools is just this lack 
of definite theme, so clearly and concretely enforced that it 
will make some impréssion on the mind of the dullest child. 
As it is, the brightest is often all at sea. For example, in a 
certain kindgergarten, the children were celebrating Thanks- 
giving by making a visit to “‘grandma,”’ who was impersonated 
by one of the teachers, dressed in old-time cap and kerchief. 
The games were numerous and the celebration ended with a 
“really truly” feast, which the children enjoyed immensely. 
When the exercise was ended, however, one of the bright- 
est little boys in the class put his arms around the pretty 
young grandmother admiringly and asked, ‘‘What are you 
all dressed up for?” Undoubtedly, he had spent a pleasant 
afternoon, but the idea the teacher was trying to suggest had 
never so much as entered his head. Probably the chief 
trouble in this case was that the teacher did all the talking 
and all the acting; there was no self expression on the part of 
the pupils —they were merely there to be entertained. If 
there is to be a passive spectator, be sure it is yourself and not 
the children. Select some qualities in your heroes, like 
heroism, or good citizenship, and have these qualities de- 
scribed concretely by stories, tableaux, plays, pictures, any 
material that you can secure, but be sure at every step that 
your pupils understand the philosophy of the situations. And 
one thing more. It is a natural and healthy instinct to ad- 
mire heroism; but be sure that it is moral, not merely physical, 
heroism that you are exalting. Even young children can 
understand the distinction. Physical prowess, stories of war 
and battles will interest the normal child without any aid from 
the teacher. The really successful teaching is that which 
makes moral victories as interesting and exciting as physical 
heroism. 





The Waiting Attitude 


By far too many teachers are mere lecturers in disguise. 
Indeed, there seems to be something about the profession of 
teaching that sooner or later turns us all into lecturers. . Most 
of us have too little real faith in the intellect of children to 
plant seed and then wait patiently for results. It is easier to 
do all the werk ourselves, and less wearing on the nerves and 
patience. It would be better for our children if we should 
read, at least once a day, these wise words of Dr. Blackie: 
“The attitude of the good teacher, like that of the wise physi- 
cian, is the ministerial attitude of expectancy and aid. He 
must want to see how the young speculator will propose his 
questions, and then only speak, or, as a brother professor said 
to me at an early period of my career, when I sat doggedly 
silent for five months before a poor, puzzled boy in the public 
hall, ‘Mr.@§Blackie,fyou are quite right; there are two great 


points of teaching — first, to know what questions to pro- 
pose, and then /o wait for an answer.’”’ 





What is the rural problem of the day? It is the problem 
of the American farmer, of his financial welfare, of his home, 
of his social and moral status, of his education, of his per- 
petuity. A fundamental law is that of variation, and natural 
selection is but another way of saying the “survival of the 
fittest.” By these severe and rigid laws, ever operative in the 
world of men as in the world of animals and plants, the less 
active, alert and intelligent must be superseded by those pos- 
sessing these characteristics in greater degree. Pauperism 
and serfdom, or at best, a system of landlordry and tenancy, 
must result. Such a state of affairs is not desirable. It is un- 
American. It may be and can only be averted by a proper 
system of education. The rural school must play a large 
and important part in the educational process. It is up to the 
country teacher to “‘start something.” 

First She must be in sympathy with her patrons and her 
surroundings. She must appreciate her patrons’ interest. 
She must know farm problems. In short, she must under- 
stand her own ecology. 

Second She must be a leader. It is not enough that she 
hears recitations in the little school-room from nine until four. 
Indeed, it is not enough that she conduct a most excellent 
school. She must be a teacher of men and women. She 
must suggest activities — put the vital forces of the district 
into action. Let her organize at least one club at her school- 
house, and let that club be comprehensive in its activities. The 
literary, the entertainment, the social, the agricultural, the 
educational should all come in for a place on the program. 
Then will that community begin to show signs of life and ac- 
tivity. Then will means be furnished to preserve the true 
type of American farmer as such — he who owns his own 
medium sized farm, who provides a comfortable home for his 
family, who lives an honest, intelligent, moral life and who 
leaves a creditable legacy of all these to his children. Such is 
the true type of American farmer, whom to perpetuate and im- 
prove is the function of the American country school. — From 
an address delivered before the Rural School Section of the 
North Dakota Educational Association, November 1, 1911. 





No child in the coming day will be strapped to a desk. He 
will be given a locker for his books and his tools. He will 
work in turn in the class-room and in the shop, at the study 
table and at the bench, in the gymnasium or in the garden. 
Our schools will be schools of activity. All school work will 
be organized on the departmental plan. The formal studies 
will constitute one department; music, another; art, another; 
physical training, another; occupations for boys, still an- 
other; household arts for girls, another; and so on. Each 
teacher will be an expert. One will teach academic subjects 
—nothing more. Singing, drawing, sewing, physical culture, 
will no longer reach pupils second-hand from overworked 
and much enduring grade teachers who are expected to teach 
equally well everything under the sun. Every teacher will 
do one thing well. She will not be a pedagogue specialized in 
stagnation and narrowness, nor a pedant who gets lost when 
she leaves her four walls. She will be a specialist working with 
children along special lines, working in schools of longer 
hours, but working herself in her own department even fewer 
hours and at greater compensation.— 7. L. Heeter 
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— The chief of staff of the United States 
army in his recently submitted annual re- 
port urges the passage by Congress of an 
act to appropriate money to provide for the 
installation of rifle shooting in American 
public schools. Instruction in the art of 
using deadly weapons is, according to the 
official, eminently desirable. He laments 
that too few Americans know how to shoot, 
and that the best way to remedy this defi- 
ciency is to catch the coming generation 
when it is young and make it expert in the 
art of killing. ‘‘There are few ways,” says 
the report, ‘‘in which better returns can be 
obtained for a moderate expenditure of 
public funds than in encouraging the train- 
ing of our youth in the use of the rifle.”’ 

This is certainly most interesting advice. 
To take the little boys at an age when they 
are usually being taught needed lessons of 
mercy and instruct them instead in the use 
of firearms. would without doubt bring 
striking results. Such an advanced and 
radical suggestion may stagger the optimis- 
tic humanitarian, but it is quite in accord 
with the spirit of militarism that profes- 
sional army men would be happy to en- 
courage. 

The idea is both preposterous and ridicu- 
lous, but its presentation in official form is 
significant of an unmistakable tendency of 
the times. 

— From the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


CITY PLANNING SCHOOLS 


The subject of city planning is to be in- 
troduced into the public schools of Chicago. 
The present plan is to introduce the sub- 
ject in the eighth grade, and a special 
text-book is being prepared. It deals with 
the rapid growth of cities in our time and 
the new problems that can be solved only 
by co-ordination and the adoption of a 
general plan to be handed on from one 
generation to another. Ancient cities like 
Athens, Rome, Babylon and Alexandria 
are studied, and then model cities of our 
own time are taken up. Berlin being spe- 
cially cited as an example of what can be 
done for a rapidly growing city by careful 
planning. ~ ‘With the help of stereopticon 
slides this part of the work can be made 
especially illuminating. And after this sur- 
vey Chicago and its special problems are 
treated and illustrated. 


AMERICAN PUPILS BEHIND 


Warning that children of foreign-born 
parents are outstripping American boys and 
girls in the public schools of Pennsylvania 
is contained in the annual report of Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer, State superintendent of 
public instruction. Dr. Shaeffer’s unfavor- 
able contrest between the attitude of Ameri- 
can children and those of foreign-born 
parents is drawn in the following paragre ph: 

“Children born of foreign parents realize 
the advantages thus placed within their 
reach. Many of them study with a zeal 
and earnestness which will make ther 
winning competitors alongside of American 
youths, who waste their time at social func- 
tions and in the gratification of self, instead 
of practising the self-denial which lies <t the 
foundation of all true success.” 


World’s Family Medicine 


The reason why Beecham’s Pills have come 
to occupy this premier place among family 
medicines is clear to everyone who has had 
occasion to test their unequaled medicinal 
qualities. Between the many so-called cures 
for digestive disorders and this wonderful 
remedy there is a wide gulf. The undoubted 
superiority and efficacy of 


EECHAMS 
«PILLS 


rests upon the fact that they are scientifically 
prepared from the finest remedies existing in 
the vegetable kingdom for the cure of disorders 
of the liver, stomach, kidneys and bowels. 


If your stomach is in any way out of order, if 
you suffer from indigestion, biliousness and 
headaches, if you are at all ‘‘out of sorts,’” 
Beecham’s Pills 


Will Do You Good 


Females especially will find that Beecham’s Pills will restore free 
regular conditions, and bring about that physical grace and 
beauty which only come through perfect health and regularity. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c; If your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal St., N. Y. 

















TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG = of te E 
—ZFOR YOUR SCHOOL 

- Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 

means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 


mothers. You owe it to yourselvestodothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent eit ! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE a S heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
ictures ...numeae Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
. ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “a 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame; .You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either- Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 8@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. - 


' MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 
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START A MILLINERY 
BUSINESS 
For $50°° o 210022 


Now is the time to establish 
yourself in a paying, pleasant busi- 
ness of your own. A small in- 
vestment is all that is necessary 
to open a retail millinery store or 
department. Thousands are now 
enjoying good incomes that we 
have started in this same modest 
way. 

With one of our special complete stocks of reacy 
Trimmed Millinery, you can open a store or de- 

rtment without the services of a trimmer. 

hese 8 are made up of the very 
latest city styles. Every hat is a positive 
success and ‘will sell at a large profit. 

Weconduct one of the largest wholesale and man- 
ufacturing ytd concerns in the world, pro- 
ducing over 7,000 Trimmed Hats daily, and the most 
important department is selling Millinery stocks. 


THERE me 18 money i In MILLINERY 


one 5 In no other ~ K can on inveet 
ittle and draw outso much. Many of our suc- 
conabal customers, not wanting to start a separate 
store, rented space in a store where millinery was 
not handled, or used a room in their home. 
We Protect Millinery Dealers 
By Refusing to Sell Consumers 
If you can invest 850 or $100 now you 
shou. be able to turn over your invest- 
ment many times during the season. Aft«r 
yet have Cea “i ur store we send you catalogs, 
style us keepimg you always informed 
anu om sarbost styles that are in popular de- 
mand. By using our catalog you can, without any 
pom experien re-order such 8 as you 
in as small a quantity as desired, thereby 
i your stock always new, u to-date and 
complete, You can succeed in this business 
without ee experience and with 
mn im ony Steed let "No. 385, 
or item 8 0. 
WRITE TE TO-DAY It tells what our Spring and 
Summer pilltinery stocks consist of, what they 
will sell for, just how much profit poues = 
make, also fuil particular show best to start 
Retail Mi ~yod business. Write—- right now. 
If ever in our city call on us. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE CO. 


59-161-163 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 








DRAWING TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


it d 
‘or publ ic and private echools, 
Course is the +t practical 
and comprehensive course of } kind ever Poffered. 
It iisayetematically graded and covers instructio! m in 
3 requ uired in schoo! T work. 
tae d in coll ti | with, and under the 
advice ot = some of the f 
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633 Applied Art pied art untae, APP ttle Crock, Mich, 
$430 EUROPE 1912 67-68 Days 


First class on steamers. Visiting England, Holland, 
Mfrnsion wo Incand, ¥35 extra 
to Ireland, extra. 
Apply to MISS MARY E. FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
ee Se wal> We pace how to take 


teas Sa fy 


Miss FitzGerald 
» Sirs. Eve D. Kellogg in Primary Education 








BOOKS 


Primary LANGUAGE Lessons. By Emma 
Serl, Teacher Normal Training Department, 
Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, 12mo, 160 pages, 
with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 

The object of this little volume is to lead 
children of the second and third grades into 
the habit of speaking and writing the Eng- 
lish language correctly. ‘To accomplish this, 
the author has prepared a drill book which 
emphasizes the reproduction of many of the 
short stories current in our literature, and 
also introduces practice exercises to familar- 
ize the pupils with correct forms. Begin- 
ning with simple, graduated exercises, they 
are continued till a general principle is in- 
ductively reached. Attention, through prac- 
tice, is given to troublesome verb-forms. 
Many of the lessons are designed to awaken 
and sustain the child’s interest in natural 
objects, and to put him in. sympathetic 
relations with living things. The author 
has written from the standpoint of the child 
and in language that the child can readily 
comprehend. The book, too, is so uncon- 
ventional that the Suggestions to Teachers, 
which follow, are all that is necessary to 
guide the novice in the successful use of it. 


Dutton’s Litrte Stories oF ENG- 
LAND. By Maude Barrows Dutton, Author 
of Little Stories of France, Little Stories of 
Germany, etc. Cloth, 12mo. 256 pages, 
with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Bobk Company. 

This book for supplementary reading in 
the upper grammar grades is the latest 
addition to the well-known and popular 
series of Eclectic Readings. The subjects 
of the stories are men and women who have 
been prominent in the development of the 
English race, not only in politics and war, 
but also in literature and art. The stories, 
which are told in simple language, are short 
enough not to weary the child, and are ar- 
ranged in chronological order. The book 
forms a good basis for the study of English 
history and gives young folks in some re- 
spects a better idea of the English people 
and their achievements and characteristics 
than could be gained from the study of a 
formal text-book. 


SHARPE’s First READER FOR FOREIGN- 
ERS. By Mary F. Sharpe, Teacher of 
Foreigners in the Day and Evening Schools 
of Rochester, N. Y. Cloth. 12mo. 176 
pages. Price, 40 cents. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: American Book Co. 

The design of this book is to enable 
foreigners in as short a time as possible to 
read the English language and to help them 
become acquainted with their American en- 
vironment. In order to lessen the difficul- 
ties before them, great care has been taken 
to provide suitable and interesting lessons. 
The family, home, home duties, school, 
school activities, and care of the body fur- 
nish the basis of the first lessons, and are 
especially adapted to beginners. By com- 
bining a few new words with those with 
which the pupils are already familiar, each 
new lesson grows out of what precedes. 
The lessons are regularly graded, and the 
progressive steps natural and logical, so that 
the later lessons, while dealing with simple 
stories of American history, American in- 
dustry, and community life, are not too 
difficult for the average foreign-born pupil. 
The illustrations in this book are in keeping’ 
with the subject matter. Many of them are 
reproductions of masterpieces. 





You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 
You Should 
Weigh 
You can be 

ven 

igorous— 

full of Life and 
Energy. 
You can be free from 
Chronic Ailments— 
every organ of your body strong 
as nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 

I no longer need to say what “‘I can do,” 
but what “I HAVE DONE.” I have 
helped 49,000 of the most cultured, in- 
telligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS NO MEDICINES 


mem me a A with Nature's laws. 
=| What My Pupils say: 





‘ “Every one notices the 

i} change in my complexion; it 
=| has lost that yellow color.” 
“Just think what you 
| have done for me! Last 
| year I weighed 216 pounds, 
this year 146, and have not 
}} gained an ounce back. I am 
© 9) not wrinkled either. I feel so 
=| young and strong, no rhen- 
matism, or sluggish liver, 
Ba) and I can dreathe now. It is 
surprising how easily I did 
5) it. I feel 15 years younger.” 
“Just think! I have not 
‘| had a pill or a cathartic since 
I began, and I used to take 
one every night.” 

“My weight has increased 
80 pounds. 1 don’t know 
what indigestion is any 
>| more, and my #erves are so 
rested { I sleep like a baby.” 

“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses,and my 
catarrh is so much better. 
Isn’t that good?” 

“I feel as if I could look 
every man, woman and child 
in the face with the feeling 
that lam growing—spirit- 
ually, physically and men- 
gity. Really I am a stronger, better woman, I 

don’t know how to tell you or to thank you.’ 

+ ay like these come to me every day. Do you 

I want to help every woman to vibrant 

health and happiness? Write me your faults of 

health or figure. Your correspondence is held in 

—_ Speenes, If I cannot help you I will tell you 
t wi 


My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly, 
and contains other information of vital interest to 
women. Every woman is welcome to it. Write 
for it. If you do not need me, you may be able to 
help a dear friend. 


Thave had a Yondertul experience, and I’d like to 
tell you about i 


~ Susanna Cocroft 

Dept. 45 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
PL TE NI 
ae Cocroft is the best authority i in America 


on the regaining of woman’s health and 
- sant thro Natural, Scientific means. 














SEND ME 10 CENTS 
addresses 
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Cured At Home 


Quick Retrer — TriAL PACKAGE 
MAILED FREE To ALL — IN 
PLAIN WRAPPER 


Piles is a fearful disease, but can be 
cured if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is danger- 
ous, humiliating and rarely a permanent 

success. There is 
just one other 
way to be cured 
— painless, safe 
and in the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home—it is P 
mid Pile Remedy. 
We mail a trial 
package free to 
all who write. 
It will give you 
quick relief, show 
you the harmless, painless nature of this 
great remedy and start you well on the 
way toward a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from 
any druggist for 50 cents, and often one 
box cures. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Company, 323 Pyramid 
Building, Marshall, Mich., and receive 
free, by return mail, the trial package in 
a plain wrapper. 


CARNECIE COLLECE 
HOME STUDY-—FREE TUITION 
Carnegie Coll gives Free Tuition by mail to the 

pe mr oom each -office. Normal, Teacher’s 
Profess Grammar ool, High School, College 
Preparatory, Civil Service, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Greek, Spanish, Latin, German, Italian, 
Drawing, and Agricultural Courses are thoroughly 
Applicants for Free Tuition 





taught by corres pondence. 
should apply at once to 


Dept. C, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, < Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musi Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Songs, d Songs, P Songs, Shadow 
ys, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
om "Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
s, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicago 


KIN DERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our popular and successful 
Home Kin: urse; alsc about the 
Course in imary Methods which we 
offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principal) 

of our Normal Departmen 
Dr.Campbell We have helped” hundreds oj teachers 
to coast more congenial positions and better salaries, 
paw a at Write to-day 

7HOME COR NDENCE SCHOOL 

551 Springfield, Mass 





























pins here 

one or two colors of ename! SILVER, 
gach; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 109 easy 81-000 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 732 * 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Kindergarten, Book Bind- 

ing and Industrial Supplies, 

Yarns, Looms, Reeds, Rafha, 

Chair Cane, Construction 

Papers, Burlaps, Cross-Stitch 

Canvas, Entertainment Books and Teachers’ 
Aids. 80 page Catalogue free. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO, 
110 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ILL. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. £2's'osye movies 
* free to Teachers, 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, ("4 Celebrati Enter 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and . Doar-woem Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certifi Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Golored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Brasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 

















NOTES 


EDUCATION IN tort 


According to the report of James C. Boy- 
kin, chief of the editorial division of the 
Federal Bureau of Education, the year 1911 
was a peculiarly favorable one for educa- 
tional advances. “There was no over- 
shadowing interest to distract popular atten- 
tion; the time was: ripe; able men were 
ready for the work; and the results are ap- 
parent upon the statute books as the, high- 
water mark of legislative achievement in 
behalf of education.” Such is the official 
preface to the comprehensive review of edu- 
cational legislation just issued to the public. 

In 1911 forty-three Legislatures were in 
session, and in all of them, practically with- 
out exception, an attitude of marked friend- 
liness was shown to the cause of public edu- 
cation. 

Among the significant events of the year 
in the educational field was the passage of 
the new school code of Pennsylvania. The 
new code is described as a model of con- 
structive legislation, and its final enactment 
was due not only to its internal excellence 
but to the intelligent persistence with: which 
the people of the State were addressed prac- 
tically without cessation for four years, and 
to the skill with which an overwhelming pub- 
lic sentiment was aroused in its favor. The 
organization of the district schools was re- 
vised and the district reclassified according 
to population, each class being governed by 
uniform laws. A State Board of Educa- 
tion was created without, however, independ- 
ent power. Provision was made for a State 
school fund, and the gradual acquisition by 
the State of the so-called “State” normal 
schools is contemplated. 

The State school tax was increased from 
0.6: mill to 1 mill in Nevada; a constitu- 
tional amendment was proposed for the 
popular approval in Oklahoma extending 
the authority of the Legislature to levy taxes 
to aid common schools; a special tax of 0.5 
mill was levied for high ‘schools i in Utah; the 
appropriation in lieu of a 2-mills tax was 
doubled in Illinois; $250,000 was added to 
the usual appropriation in Alabama and 
large increases are reported from practi- 
cally all the States. The result is 
uniform everywhere — the proportion of 
school expense which the State bears steadily 
tends to increase.” 

Signs of reaction have begun to appear 
throughout the country in relation to the 
matter of school holidavs. The summer 
vacation, the Saturday holiday, short re- 
cesses, sundry legal bolidays, and days of 
special observance ha ve so lessened the actual 
school time that as a rule scarcely more than 
half of the days in the year are given to regu- 
lar school work. Seventy years ago the 
schools of Boston .were in session 224 days 
in the year; those in Buffalo all the year 
round ; those in Brooklyn, Baltimore and 
Cincinnati eleven months, and so on. 

To counteract this tendency several States 
have passed laws. California, for example, 
reduces the number of holidays to Satur- 
days, Sundays, January 1, May 30, July 4, 
December 25 and Thanksgiving Day.° All 
other legal holidays must be observed by 
appropriate exercises, but not by closing the 
schools. Similar action was taken in Michi- 
gan, but there Labor Day is classed as a 
holiday. The new Pennsylvania code pro- 
vides that the time in attendance at the an- 
nual school teachers’ institute shall not be 
considered as days taught or lessen the actua] 
number of days in the minimum school 
term. 





Pimples Removed 
Quickly 


THe Carcrum SutpHare TREATMENT 
Dores WonDERS TO Every KIND 
OF SKIN ERUPTION 


Trial Package Sent Free to Prove It 


You don’t want to wait forever and a 
day to get rid of your pimples or other 
skin eruptions. You want to get rid of 
them right now. Next week you may 
want to go somewhere where you wouldn't 
like to have to take the pimples along. 


OEE Be 


“TI Got Rid of My Pimples in a Few Days with 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers.” 


You can get rid of them just in time by 
taking Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 

They contain as their main ingredient 
the most thorough, quick and effective 
blood cleanser known, calcium sulphide. 

Remember this, too, that most pimple 
treatments reek with poison. And they 
are miserably slow besides. ; 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers have not a 
particle of poison in them. They are free 
from mercury, biting’ drugs or venomous 
opiates. This is absolutely guaranteed. 
They cannot do any harm, but they al- 
ways do good — good that you can see in 
the mirror before your own eyes a few 
days after. 

Don’t be any longer humiliated by hav- 
ing a splotchy face. Don’t have strangers 
stare at you, or allow your friends to be 
ashamed of you because of your face. 

Your blood makes you what you are. 
The men and women who forge ahead are 
those with pure blood and pure faces. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers will make you 
happy because your face will be a welcome 
sight not only to yourself when you look 
into the glass, but to everybody else who 
knows you and taiks to you. 

We want to prove to you that Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers are beyond doubt the best 
and quickest blood and skin purifier in the 
world — so we will send you a free sample 
as soon as we get your name and address. 
Send for it to-day, and then when you have 
tried the sample you will not rest con- 
tented until you have bought a 50 cent 
package at your druggist’s. 

Send us your name and address on the 
coupon below and we will at once send 
you by mail a sample package, free. Ad- 
dress F. A. Stuart Company, 471 Stuart 
Building, Marshall, Mich. 





FREE PACKAGE COUPON 
F. A. STUART CO., 
471 Stuart Bldg., Marshall Mich 
Send me at once by return mail, 
of Stuait’s Calcium Wafers, 
prove remarkable results. 


i trial package 
absolutely free, to 


PRRED 60 spain s 














Possibilities in Paper Cutting 
Grace M. PoorBAUGH 


Although February is the shortest month of the year, it is 
not lacking in suggestions for paper cuttings. It is the month 
of patriotic birthdays, valentines and winter sports. These 
furnish a wealth of suggestions. Stories of the life of Lincoln 
and Washington will be told during the month. Scissors 
stories can run along with these verbal stories. Interesting 
little books of cuttings can be made in this way to be taken 
home as a surprise for mother. 

Second or third grade children can write the stories and 
illustrate them with their cuttings. 

Freehand cuttings can be made of soldiers, tents, shields, 
caps, drums, guns, swords, flags, etc. 

Valentine making affords a wide scope for 
originality in paper cutting. 

The children should be given heart-shaped 
patterns of three or four different sizes, a sheet 
of manila drawing paper, a sheet of red paper, 
scissors and paste and allowed to mak several 
valentines. 

Valentines made in school should be simple 
and artistic. A few illustrations are given 
showing how the different sizes of hearts can 
be arranged. 

A scissors picture illustrating the song, 

“The Postman” from ‘Songs of the Child 
World,” No. 2, is given as an example of how 
songs may be expressed by means of cuttings. 


ORDER OF CUTTING THE PICTURE 
Sky, snow, Postman, little girl. 


ORDER OF MounrTING 
(Same as cutting.) 


CoLor SCHEME 

Sky — Tinted paper. 

Snow — White drawing paper. 

Postman and Little Girl—Black coated paper. 

The verses of the song can be copied neatly 
as a writing lesson and used inside of a book- 
let, having the cut picture for the cover. 

The cut picture of the little girl who has 
dropped her valentine furnishes splendid lan- 
guage material. 


ORDER OF CUTTING THE PICTURE 
Sky, snow, letter box and post, little girl 


and valentines. 
OrpDER OF MounNTING 
(Same as cutting.) 


Cotor SCHEME 
Sky — Tinted paper. 
Snow — White drawing paper. 
Mail box, post, little girl, valentines —black 
coated paper. 


February 1912 


FEBRUARY BORDER 


Hatchets and cherries are used as units for this border by 
alternating the two. It needs no background of chalk, so the 
children can feel it is their own work. Three chalk lines, one 
of red, one of white, and one of blue, drawn across the top and 
bottom of the border, finishes it. 

These same units cut from paper, the hatchets from white 
and the cherries from black, can be pasted on strips of gray 
book-cover paper and used as a frieze above or below the 
blackboard. 

Borders having flags or soldier boys for units are pretty. 

Flags can be hektographed and given to the children to 
paint or color and cut out. Groups of twos may be pasted 
by crossing the flag sticks. This border should be finished 


(Continued on page 122) 
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¢€ NOTES 


PATRIOTISM AND LOVE 
OF COUNTRY IN OUR SCHOOLS 


No matter what progressive measures our 
schools adopt, no matter what strides they 
take to fit our coming men and women with 
better education, we must not forget that the 
teaching of patriotism and love of country is 
just as important to-day in time of peace as 
when our forefathers left their plows to de- 
fend their principles. 

But there are a thousand and one things 
taking the time of the teacher of to-day. 
There are two subjects to be taught where 
the teacher of a generation ago had but one. 
She must do in a half hour that for which her 
older sisters had an hour. She must make 
her subject so vivid, so interesting, so easily 
understood that her pupils will uncon- 
ciously co-operate with her. The less 
time given to a subject the greater the truth 
of the foregoing statement. Hence, it is 
specizlly pertinent in connection with the 
teaching of patriotism. 

Every aid to instill in boys and girls a 
love of country, everything which will keep 
their country before them as a living, breath- 
ing personality rather than a pink section 
on a map, should be eagerly seized and put 
to use by the progressive teacher. 

The greatest of such aids and the first one 
absolutely necessary not only to every school, 
but to every room is a good flag. A school 
can hardly be called a school without one. 
For if we do not see flags in our schools, the 
bulwark of the nation, pray where may we 
expect to find them ? 

There is no excuse for any teacher nct 
having the emblem of our country. She 
need not buy it herself. She need not ask 
her trustees for it. ‘There is a way for her 
to get a fine one without a cent of expense, 
without delay, without trouble. This way 
is provided by The Mail Order Flag Com- 
pany of Anderson, Indiana, and they will 
be glad to give any teacher full particulars. 
Thousands of flags floating over school- 
houses throughout the country were secured 
in this way, and there is no reason why your 
schoo] should not have one as well. 


GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
A Wett Known LApy witt SEND FREE 
To Any SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. It is absolutely 
harmless. Your own doctor would endorse 
it. I will send full particulars, free, to en- 
able any other sufferer to achieve the same 
happy results privately at home. All I ask 
is a 2c stamp for reply. Address, Mrs. 
Caroline Osgood (Suite 482C), 118 E. 28th 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 


You Gan Study 


ives his whole time to our work. 
leavors are expended in day schools. 


admirably our service is adapted to your needs. 


We cffer Normal 


advanced study. Write to-day for information. 


under direction of teachers as competent as any in the best residence schools of your state. 
of the student is the ability and singleness of purpose of the teacher. 
graduate with successful teaching — before coming to us, and each 

e do not hire teachers whose best en- 
We never have imposed such injustice 
upon our students. Our tuition fees are just as low as we can possibly 
make them and do full justice to your interests. Payment for any course 
may be made in small monthly installments without additional cost. 


GET READY FOR A BETTER POSITION 


Make 1012 the year of your greatest advance and let us show you how 
This is THE TEACHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL; your interests are our only interests. 
Courses for strong reviews; Primary Methods and Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Methods for all grades, and academic branches for 


at Little Cost 


f The chief safeguard 
Every instructor we employ is a college 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SU! 
Vou Ane invanseTes writ 
AOORES Lo 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


FOR 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Books and Programs 


Stencils, Pictures, Portraits. 


The Life of Lincoln 
HELEN M. CAMPBELL 


Lincoln’s lonely childhood, his toilsome 
career, his brave, unremitting struggle for a 
higher and more useful life, his later success 
as eminent lawyer and politician, his manly 
and generous traits, and his final matchless 
triumph in being raised by the love and ad- 
miration of the people to the presidency of the 
United States —all this is picturesquely and 
feelingly set forth by Miss Campbell. 

His administration, with its tremendous 
issues, is succinctly sketched, and the lament- 
able calamity on that memorable April day of 
1865, which closed his most remarkable 
career. 

Price, Cloth, 25 cents. 


Lincoln’s Speeches 
Five of his most noted addresses, including 
the world-renowned Gettysburg Speech. 


Paper, 6 cents. 


Abraham Lincoln 


A Collection of Authentic Stories, with 
Poems, Songs, and Programs for the Boys, 
the Girls and Teachers of Elementary Schools. 


By LiLuian C. BERGOLD, State Normal School, 
Macomb, IIl. 


Price, Cloth, 40 cents. 


Here. are gathered in great variety on the 
spacious pages of this volume with ‘its “few 
choice half-tones: 


Iand II Stories Told: About Lincoln. 
By Lincoln. ) 

III Maxims and Sayings of Lincoln. 

IV. Readings from His Letters and Speeches 

V_ Poems on Lincoln, by Lincoln Favor- 
ites. 

VI Tributes by Great Men, suitable for 
readings. 

VII to IX Toast and Pledge Salutes to 





Flag; Campaign and War Songs; Programs. 


Exercises for 
Lincoln’s Birthday 

Biographical Sketch, Ella M. Powers; Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Suggestive Material for Pro- 
gram; Introductory Lincoln Exercise and 
Birthday Program — Alice E. Allen; Another 
incoln Exercise, eleven pages; Lincoln’s 
Birthday — Inez N. McFee, twelve pages; 
M. Lizzie Stanley’s Lincoln Exercise, 8 pages; 
An Afternoon with Lincoln, 6 pages; and 
various other Patriotic exercises, lively, in- 
structive, inspiring. 
Heavy paper, 80 pages. By mail, 25 cents. 


Lincoln Portrait 
(St. Gaudens Statue) 


Very impressive. 12 x 16”. Heavy paper. 
Sepia tint. In tube, 25 cents. 


Lincoln Portraits 


Small size half-tones, firm paper. For 
compositions, cover designs, calendars, etc. 


24 copies in envelopes, 10 cents. 


A Complete Holiday Program 
For First Grades 


Nancy M. Burns and Mrs. GEorcE NUNNEY 


The material in this volume has been com- 
piled especially for teachers of little ones in the 
first grade. There are 264 pages of carefully 
selected recitations and songs particularly 
adapted for the little folks who are to take 
part in the entertainments. 

Lincoln Day, Abraham Lincoln, Can I 
be Like Lincoln, Class Recitation, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, A Country’s Son, A Flag 
Salute, Dear Little Boys, Dolly’s Name, George 
and Martha Washington, George Washing- 
ton, His Choice, How to be Heroes, etc. 
Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decoration Day, Moth- 
er’s Day, and Miscellaneous. 


Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


Standard Blackboard Stencils 


No skill in drawing is vired to make 
pictures from these stencils. Each can be used 
a great many times. Directions for use ac- 
company each Design. 


Portrait of Lincoln 

Large Portrait of Lincoln .............. .10 
Statue of Lincoln 10 
Lincoln, the Railsplitter ............... 15 
Log Cabin 

eee 66 Lincdin sisi dpaese cewcsesce . 
Piaprem of Gia .. degiesiccdds ccnsons , 
Portrait of Robert E. Lee 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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BEST BOOKS 


FOR 


These well-known books of entertainments and exhibitions contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, tab- 
leaux, pantomimes, monologues, etc. Many of the books are made-up of original material written expressly for 
them, and all are prepared by persons of experience and established reputation in this line of work. 


. Children’s Speakers 


TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 
& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 

_ hundrédand fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. . Paper, 15 cents. 


Tiny-Tot’s-Sp er: 
eS. gs i 


. ‘ | 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
« Griffin: It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “‘speaks his piece.” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 





CHILD'S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. &L. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 


specially written for this book. For children of six years. Paper 
binding, 15. cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his own 

iece. For children of seven years. Paper bind- 
, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations for little 
people, mostly in verse and ranging in length from 
four to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This 


volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces for just 
that age when the child’s natural diffdence makes 
the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. ByE.C. &L. J. 
Rook. This book is composed of bright, cheery, and 
wholesome recitations by the most popular authors. 
For children of twelve years. . Paper, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
Upward of seventy recitations of exceptional merit, 
carefully arranged for grammar grades and ungraded 
schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, Farrar, 
Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. For children of thirteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 
LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 
and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. 


“For children of ten years. Paper bind- 
ing, 25 cents. 


binding, 30 cents. 








PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well 
balanced book, which teaches young people something worth while 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues ar 
all simple and easily learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 

» 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker 
Everything written for this volume. One of the best books in print 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N.-Bugbee. Thi: 
book is brimful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes 
parades, medleys, etc. There is not a dull or uninteresting piece ir 
the whole collection. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 


binding, 25 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E..C. & L. J. Rook 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantontfmes, Tambourine 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, direction: 
simple. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Composed 
of a number of original and simple plays, short comedies, and 
other attractive entertainments, all easily produced, and sure of 

success. For children of five to fifteen years 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. ByE.C. &L. J. Rook 
Everything specially prepared for this volume. Con 
tains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill, and March, Mother 
Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tam 
bourine Drill, etc. Fullest directions arid success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to fifteen 
years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By 
Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces make their 
first appearance in this volume, while a number oi 
others are Original creations of thé compiler. No 
reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 
to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the most popular 
humorous recitation books published. Contains many 
of the best humorous selections. Every piece is a gem, 
and there is not a coarse one among them. Paper , 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of 
their kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. ats 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless the 
best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school cr day-school, to public and private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper , 30 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The standard for a generation. 
Something for every age, every occasion, every sentiment. 
unsurpassed for variety and freshness of. material. 
and prepared by experts. These books ‘will provide a complete program for any 
entertainment in the school, home, church, lodge, or club. 
Full set, $7.80. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 


Thirty-nine numbers — 3900 selections. 
The selections are 
Every piece selected, tested 


Each number, paper 


Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


Provision has been made for every age and occasion where an entertainment is to be given, and something 
will be fourid to meet every conceivable requirement. A number of the books are graded according to the ages of 
the children and others are composed entirely of material for a special kind of entertainment. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. They can be 
given on any ordinary stage or platform, and require nothing difficult 
in the way of costume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found in one 


volume. Paper binding, 30 cents 
STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 


in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is full 
of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of more 
than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all 
grades of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A. M. In variety of subject and adaptation to oc- ¥ 
casion this book has special points of merit, and 
the dialogues will be found both interesting and 
instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks as well as for the older people, and 
furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Pro- 


vision is made for young and old, grave and gay. 
The subjects are well chosen, and the dialogues are 
full of life and sparkle. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. by Alice M. 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among them 
are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with Grouping and 
Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, 
Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine 
Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. There are nearly one hundred diagrams illustrating 
the movements. Among the more popular and pleasing drills are 
the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, 
Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper 

, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it” — found just what is wanted for use in 
Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those children learn 
about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS 


A library of the world’s best literature, arranged for recitation. The 
great masters of fiction, poetry, drama, history, oratory and debate are repre- 
sented by their best examples. About two thousand pieces and every selection a 
No other books are so well adapted to the use of the elocutionist, profes- 
Twenty-seven numbers. Each, paper binding, 30 cents. 


gem. 
sional or amateur. 
Full set, $5.40. 


to any address upon receipt of price 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE 
YEAR. By Clara J. Denton. Foreach 
holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, 
plays. Among the days provided for 


are New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 

Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 

day, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, 

Decoration Day, Flag Dey: Fourth of 
n 


July, Labor Day, iving Day, 
Easter and Christmas. oer bind: 
ing, 30 cents. 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas 
Garrett. Contains a wide variety of 
new and original dialogues expressly 
repared for this work by a corps of especially qualified writers. 
aper binding, 30 cents. 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John H. Bechtel. 
A volume especially prepared for college use and containing a supe- 
rior collection of short prose extracts from the leading orators and 
writers of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readinzs and Recitations. 
By John H. Bechtel. This collection comprises speeches 
from the most eminent clergymen, lecturers, and 
writers of the century, and contains good, stirring reci- 
tations, adapted to every kind of temperance occasion. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An excellent 
collection of 150 pieces of unusual merit, suited to 
Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniver- 


sary Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed 


of originally prepared responsive exercises, dramatized 
Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to all 
kinds of anniversary celebrations or other public exer- 
cises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 
MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses 


Rook and Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise 
money for church, school, or benevolent purposes than 
by means of entertainments. This unique volume con- 
tains a great abundance of new and original material 


especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper , 30 cents. 
TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 


contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and all is 


eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 


vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both classes, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. There are jokes, 
monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and short 
farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. L.C. Griffith. The 
plays differ widely in character, thus ailording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, the situations are 
always ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention of 
an audience from the beginning to the : 


end. Paper binding, 30 cents. 








is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 


218-226 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia 
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with red, white and blue lines. The soldic: 
boys can also be hektographed and given to 
the children to color and cut out. A prett) 
landscape can be drawn as a background fo: 
these. They can be pasted on the border so 
as to represent a line of boys marching. Ye! 

low chalk lines finish the border. 


Some Revised 
Rhymes 


FLORA ELOISE RUE 


Tick tock, tick tock, 

Hear the clock, hear the clock, 
Now it’s one and now it’s two, 
Hurry feet till work is through. 
Now it’s three and now it’s four, 

Work is done and school is o’er. 

Now it’s five and now it’s six, 

Just the time our tea to fix. 

Now it’s seven and now it’s eight, 
Come, my dears, it’s getting late. 

Now it’s nine and now it’s ten, 

Sound asleep like little men. 

Now it’s leven, then twelve comes last, 
And so another day has passed. 


Little Miss Muffett 
Sat on a tuffet, 
Eating her curds and whey, 

Along came a spider 

And sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 


























Come, little Miss Muffet, 
Come back to your tuffet, 

And have of that spider no fear, 
He’s weaving a web 

For his babies a bed, 

And he does not know you are near. 









Grace MPRee vbaugh 









A Scout of Uncle Sam 


Atice E. ALLEN *Cuas, E. Boyp 
In a martial manner j= 96 












1, Oh Eng - land is a sol - dier - boy As_ brave 
2. Oh Spain’s. a dark-eyed gyp - sy maid; And France a la - dy fair; And 
3. Oh, Hol - land wears her wood-en_ shoes, A flow - er is Ja - pan; And 


————————— = 
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> . as CHOoRUs. 
ns ae 4- +t 4 .__ ame — ad — 
SS SS soe = SSS — 
Scot- land is a bon - nie lad In plaid - ie red and green. But 
Switz - er - land’s’ a shep-herd bold Whose pipes ring through the _ air. 
Ven - ice is a gon - do- lier, But beat me, if you can! 
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ODIOUS HAIR GROWTHS 
BANISHED FOREVER 


Society Leader Tells How Famous English 
Chemist’s New Home Method Com- 
pletely Destroyed Her Superflu- 
ous Hair, Never to Return 


THE SECRET FREE 


If you are troubled with hairy growths on face, neck 
or arms, and are tired of wasting your money on worthless 
lepilatories offered by people who lay no pretensions to 
scientific ability, you will be glad to learn that the 
well known English Chemist, Prof. A. P. Smith, for- 

- merly a University 
Science Professor, has 
discovered a new 
method} which does 
not fail. 

This good news is 
vouched for by Mrs. 
W. B. Jenkins, a 

inent Society 
Ray of Scranton, Pa., 
who resides at the 
oe ag aed Duck- 
we partments in 
that city. She says 
that Professor 
Smith’s method cured 
her of a distressingly 
bad growth, after all 
else failed, and that 
the hair has never 


returned. 

Its distribution in 
America has been 
entrusted to a char- 
tered Society of 

. Chemists, who have 
Urs. Kathryn Jenkins, Society | agreed to send, abso- 
Leader of Scranton, Pa. Cured| \utely free and with- 
of Her Hair Blemish by the\ out charge, to all who 
Tripose Method sothatit Never | are afflicted, full par- 
Returned. Acknowledges her | ticulars of this scien- 
Gratitude. tific discovery, as well 

‘ ; as the opinions of 

learned doctors ,who have given it a fair trial. Just 
send your name and address, and a two-cent stamp for 
reply, addressed to Lady Secretary, Suciety of Chemists, 

482 T. O. Delta St., Providence, R. I. 


WHITE CROSS NURSE 
WHY NOT BE A 
NURSE? 


Earn $12 to $30 
a week 














Any intelligent 
woman can easily 
become a nurse in 
afew months by our 
new and simple 
course of instruction, 

By our system 
many women 
“Earn while they 
learn.” This [is a 
great advantage to 
the woman who 
must earn her own living. 

Why I should learn nursing: It is to-day a 
a agrond an honorable profession that pays well and 
rings to those eagaged in it the blessings of t 

afflicted and the respect of all mankind. 

Write to us to-day—we will send you without cost 
full iculars in regard to our advanced me’ 
teaching. Fill out the coupon below — just write your 
name and address, mail the coupon to us and it will 
bring you all the information you require together with 
a beautiful picture of a true to life nursing scene. 

It will also make you a member of the White 
Cross Association, which will entitle you to a special 
discount should you take up the study of nursing at 
our school. 





“White Cross School of Nursing, 


ped... N, Y. 


Please send me ful! information regarding the 
WHITE CROSS SCHOOL OF NURSING. 














For Pupils Backward 

in Reading Get the 

ACTION, IMITATION 
and FUN SERIES 





School News 
E. V. Leighton 


Ten YEARS’ GROWTH IN EDUCATION 


The Federal Bureau reports that during 
the years 1900-1910, the annual income of 
the public schools has been nearly doubled, 
$220,000,000 to $425,000,000, while ap- 
propriations to normal schools for the 
training of teachers has increased from 
$2,769,000 to $6,520,000. 

The value of public school property is 
now more than a billion dollars. 

High schools in 1900 numbered 6005, 
in 1910, 10,213. The teachers in high 
schools were in 1900, 20,000, they now 
number 41,000. In 1900, 520,000 high 
school pupils were enrolled; in 1910, there 
were 900,000 students in high schools. 


KEEPING Boys AND GIRLS OFF THE STREETS 


Jersey City invites the young people once 
a week to a dance in the school hall. 
Evening schools which offer manual 
training help to solve the problem and every 
large city in America now has classes for 
boys and girls which train them in the 
leading industries. Newport, R. L., re- 
— that the machine shop evening school 
as a waiting list of applicants. The 
Board of Aldermen have been requested 
by the Newport School Committee to set 
aside $2000 of the Toéwnsend Fund (In- 
dustrial School) in order that the machinery 
used may be brought up to date. 
Providence has evening classes in sewing 
and basketry for girls as well as the Techni- 
cal High School courses for boys. 


Home MAKING 


Supt. Randall J. Condon has hired a 
tenement in a crowded district of Provi- 
dence, which is to be the centre of home 
training for the girls in the Technical High 
School and perhaps in the upper grammar 
grades. The girls immediately took pos- 
session and cleaned house.. They must 
select paint and paper and every article 
of furniture, and prepare bedding, curtains 
and table and kitchen linen. When the 
house is completely furnished, they will re- 
ceive training in building fires, cooking, 
sweeping, and all the activities which be- 
long to the profession of home making. 

Pawtucket, R. I., has set up a bedroom 
in one of the schools in order that the boys 
and girls may be taught the proper care of 
this important room. 


INDIA 


George the Fifth, Emperor of India, dis- 
tributed coronation medals to the pupils 
in the British districts of Bombay on De- 
cember 12, 1911. It is estimated that 
675,000 medals were required. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The Bureau of Education conducts every 
summer an institute for teachers. It is 
called The Teachers’ Vacation Assembly. 
The public school system in the islands has 
been organized ten years. Last year more 
than half a million boys and girls were in 
the schools and the government spent 
$3,250,000 of local revenue for education. 
“The Government employs men as super- 
visors, teachers of science, English, mathe- 
matics, history, agriculture, manual train- 
ing. It. employs women for domestic 
science and home economy.” 





|'You Don’t Need A New 


Stomach 


You Can Now Loox Any MEAL SQuaRE 
IN THE FACE, AND THEN Just “Go 
For It,” Ir You TAKE STUART’s 
DysprpsiA TABLETS 


Trial Package Sent Free to Prove It 


The stomach will go on patiently for 
years enduring abuse, overwork and 
general ill-treatment. So we're apt. to 
think it can stand anything. But. when 
the stomach does rebel, look out! 


~ 


GSS) 
4 ——— 


= 


ug uP 


“Every Meal Smiles at Me Now Since I’ve Been Taking 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tabiets.” 


The minute the stomach ceases to per- 
form its functions properly the whole bod 
begins to suffer. The food is only half- 
digested, the body only half-nourished. 
And the undigested portion of the food fer- 
ments and decays, generating nauseating 
gases which derange the whole system. 
The eventual result is chronic dyspepsia, 
heartburn, bad breath, dizziness, flatu- 
lency and sick headache. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets instantly 
relieve all ailments of the stomach and 
digestive tract. They act quickly, safely 
and naturally just like Nature herself. 
They contain in themselves the elements 
which go to make up the natural gastric 
juices. They actually digest the food, 
relieving the stomach of all the hard work. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are the standby 
of many a doctor in the worst cases of 
stomach trouble, and they never fail 
him. 

All druggists carry and recommend 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. They are 
sold at 50 cents a box. If you want to try 
them first, we will send you a trial package 
free on receipt of your name and address. 
F. A. Stuart Company, 234 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 











Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in history, 
; = v4 : ot ihe tard 
Bary, angie . Berg Ksenweia, 
essorsin 
. and leading 
Mr. Esonwein 250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 
The i fo A. School Dent 274 & ringfield, Mm 














Miss GEORGINA SPEARE (formerly 
of New York City), who has been very 
successful as a children’s story-teller, offers 
to teachers a special correspondence course 
in the art of story-telling. 
Also course in children’s literature. 
Highest references. Terms reasonable. 


Address MISS GEORGINA SPEARE 
24 Madison Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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S) “An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards gphers.” 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excclgphers’ ag’ 
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“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEA@E HIC 
Hae at Beat Bae P_ 
a t h 3 BOOKS Tm 
astern eacners gency The Penn Publishing Company of Phila- Ted 
delphia, have lately issued some very at- if he c 
ESTABLISHED (890. tractive juvenile books suitable for home Farrat 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. and school libraries. The following titles Acade 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. | offer a very choice selection: practic 
G Beacon Street, Boston. THE YouncG ConTINENTALS AT TRENTON. to cor 
George Prentiss and his three friends are school 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. with Putnam and Washington at the Battle Oth 
of Long Island, and see stirring service in Schoo! 
SYRACUSE E TEACHE RS’ AGENC aerating its cpprations ftom the Atlantic vee beri ws|and around New York and New Jersey. Camp 
phy 8 Wk: A ing Companions, $10, Pr Princ! s, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, They enter Trenton as spies, and give at 4 
Domestic Belence, $700 SF Ne Critic. $1380, Supervisors, $1300, Sevens, howse:2 last the signal that starts the great com- art D 
EONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥.| mander on his famous “Crossing of the Re 
Delaware.” A thrilling story that centers eS 
An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. about some of the most stirring events of the cov > 
- purch 
SYRACUGE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL By: ap ‘= this aisles ase: “The of af 
fi “ ° ° a e 
Eee ernst tne SAMNATORE. SUSE ra eM LE| Young Continentals <t Lesingtn: “The BAF 
OAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N.¥. | ¥°U"S Continentals at Bunker Hill. Oth 
Feuicia’s Forxs. The girls and boys of His ¥V 
You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. Blackberry Hill work hard for the new public Point. 
library, and get a good deal of fun out of Point 
AN AGENC ee = oy tee it. Their fair is a great success, and so is ? 
of vacancies and tells THAT : is something but if it Felicia’s exhibition of Pedro, her trained Tn 
you about them asked to recommend dog. But the best of all for Felicia is that boys | 
da <4 pag ho 4 RECOMMENDS her mother and her little brother come aS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY, 0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. homeat last. = oe, & 
- Other stories in this series are: ‘‘ Felicia,” come 
Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. “Felicia’s Friends,” “Felicia Visits.” ey 
, ne | 
A GrapuaTE CoacH. The former foot- bi 
TH E FICKETT TEACH ERS’ ACE NCY ball Captain, Bob Walters, is now in the , On 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, Law School, and is head coach of the “Th 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. eleven. He finds undergraduate and alumni Ware 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER Now. | politics undermining his influence and the ing a 
team plays raggedly. His friend Tre- 
Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. lawney, however, teaches the men a lesson, Tt 
and they get together in time for the big Nan 
. x > game. This stirring story begins in the her | 
THE HE == iy R E W E T EAC Hi ER Ss Canada woods, during vacation, and ends winte 
AGENCY on the Campus. of m 
ve AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO Other stories in this series are: ‘‘ Making other 
the Freshman Team,” “A Sophomore Adm 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. Halfback,” “A Junior in the Line,” “A O1 
— Senior Quarterback.” mira 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY |_ 412 Pxscess or me Parvo. The 
mont , story of a winter Jean Kingsley spent in T 
has good positions for good teachers with good records Mexico. In her “patio,” or courtyard, are BER. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y./gathered many new friends and some from plea: 
her own country. Jean visits some queer fore: 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. old places, climbs a mountain, saves two ture: 
lives at a fire, plays in a ball game, and fore: 
learns some valuable lessons in this sunn 
sd y craf 
THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY ]||southem iana. a 
Other books in thi i ; “A Litt , 
Home Office AN Agency that recommends. || p,ijcoss of Seohank ” A Little 2 sn w 
MADISON, WISCONSIN Ninth year in the work, || of the Pines,” “A Little Princess of the Rio 0 
Western Branch Candidates have services of || Grande” (in press). Ran 
“SPORANE, WASHINGTON! two agencies — East and West. || ys. Minsmpman In JAPAN. Midship- Clu 
Write for The **Parker** Way Booklet. Address either office men Perry and Monroe discover in Tokio, in t 
a plot to get Japan and the United States Cir 
It pays—to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! into a quarrel over certain new Chinese ships. R 
The unravelling of the plot leads to sur- 
THE E TEAG ~ ER’S EXG i A N G c Of Boston, prising adventures, and finally to a pic- - 
120 Boylston St. | turesque dash in a fast yacht to intercept inal 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. the Chinese fleet. Phil Perry’s plans are wa 
successful and the plot fails. “~ 
Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. Other stories in this series are: “A U. S. sail 
Midshipman Afloat,” “A U. S. Midshi 
BSchermerhorn Teachers’ Agen man in China,” “ A U. S. Midshi f 
registra liable cand rvices schoo! officials. ‘pen 
BAMLES W. eer BD: Proprietor = = B83 Filth Aveune, New Yok. N.Y. | the Philippines.” ™ 
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ACHERS’ AGENCIES 


thers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 








y exce 


thers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
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HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 
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Tue ScHoot TEAM ON THE DIAMOND. 
Ted Grant would be a fine baseball pitcher 
if he could only learn to “‘stick to it.” Bob 
Farrar and some of the other Standham 
Academy boys undertake to help Ted at 
practice and in training. They help him 
to conquer himself and he wins for the 
school nine the great game of the year. 

Other books in the series are: ‘“‘On the 
School Team,” ‘“‘The School Team in 
Camp,” “Captain of the School Team.” 


A West Pornt LIEUTENANT. Lieuten- 
ant Douglas Atwell, just out of West Point, 
is a “Battalion Quartermaster,” and dis- 
covers fraud in a proposed Government 
purchase of supplies. He finds the father 
of a friend involved in the scandal. How 
the young officer solves the problem makes 
a thrilling story of real army life. 

Other books in this series are: ‘‘ Winning 
His Way to West Point,” “‘A Plebe at West 
Point,” ‘‘A West Point Yearling,” ‘A West 
Point Cadet.” 


THe Camp ON INDIAN IsLAND. Two city 
boys camp out on an island. Several coun- 
try boys try to make trouble for them, but 
get the worst of it. Finally all the boys be- 
come friendly, and stumble upon a lot of 
goods concealed by burglars on the island. 
The campers outwit the burglars and claim 
a big reward for their capture. 

Other books by the same author are: 
“The Cruise of the Sally D,” “Andy’s 
Ward,” “The Braganza Diamond,” “‘Chas- 
ing a Yacht.” 


Tae Apmrrat’s LittLe SECRETARY. 
Nancy Beaumont leaves the old home of 
her grandfather, the Admiral, to spend a 
winter in the city and go to school. In spite 
of many good times with the Comptons and 
other friends she manages also to help the 
Admiral with sore very important writing. 

Other stories in this series are: ‘The Ad- 
miral’s Granddaughter,” ‘‘The Admiral’s 
Little Housekeeper.” 


THe RAMBLER CLUB AMONG THE LuUM- 
BER-JAcKs. The club spends some very 
pleasant and profitable weeks in the Oregon 
forests. They have many outdoor adven- 
tures and misadventures, are caught in a 
forest fire, and learn a good deal of wood- 
craft and something about lumbering. 
Some very strange happenings in the story 
revolve about an old Indian whom the boys 
befriend. 

Other stories in this series are: ‘The 
Rambler Club Afloat,” “The Rambler 
Club’s Winter Camp,” “The Rambler Club 
in the Mountains,” ‘‘The Rambler Club on 
Circle T Ranch.” 


RoceR PAvLpInc — APPRENTICE SEA- 
MAN. The absorbing story of a boy who 
Starts as an “apprentice,” the very lowest 
rank in the Navy, determined to win his 
way to the top. His adventures, while often 
exciting, present a picture of a youn 
sailor’s training that is true in every detaif’ 

Another book in this series is: ‘Roger 
Paulding, Gunner’s Mate” (in press). 











THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101, 9th Floor, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Send this ‘‘ad”’ with your registration and we will return the 
fee if our services do not please you. 


Send for particulars. 











Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 





WE WANT TEACHERS 


and Western States in 


TEACHERS 


wanted for Rural, Graded and High Schools, 
lar and Special work. Highest Salaries. 
first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. 


Colleges and Universities in the Central 
We seek only 


WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY “Werde!l Murray, Mar. 


Great Falis, Montana 





Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today. 





PACIFIC "acency 


cation Circular and Application form’ write B. W. 


* 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wash- 
TEACHERS ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. 
tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 
Brintnall, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 


Register early. Compe- 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 





Our information regarding vacancies comes direct from School Authorities to whom we PERSONALLY 


RECOMMEND teachers. 
rapid fire rifle, not a shotgun. 


THE THURSTON 
NEW NO. 623 S. WABASH AVENUE 


Our new card index enables us to find at once the right teacher foreach place. We use a 
Register now for position or promotion. 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 





B. F.CLARK (on i lew Ver 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE 





STEINWAY 


SPOKANE, WASH 


HALL 1 AR 


PEYTON BLOCK 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 





Recommends college and nor- 


"* Pratt Teachers’ Agency sassvci = 


lic and private schools. 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Do it Now! 


Do it Now! 





Provident Teachers’ Agency 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J, L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls. 








COLOR WORK FOR THE SPRING 





BIRD OUTLINES 


For water color or crayon work. Full 
directions on each print for coloring. Sheets 
6x9Q inches; heavy drawing paper. 

Price, 15 cts. per dozen Two dozen for 25 cts. 

The following subjects can be supplied: 
Bluebird Quail 
Blue-headed_ Vireo 


Robin 

Golden Oriole Red-tailed Hen Hawk 
Goldfinch Tanager 

Barn Swallow Yellow Warbler 
Bobolink Shore Lark 

Chewink Downy Woodpecker 
Golden-winged Black-throated Green 
Woodpecker Warbler 





FLOWER OUTLINES 


For Young Pupils 
12 prints, 6x9 inches. 
Price, 15 cents 
A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in 
outline, in numbered squares, interesting and 
easy drawing for young pupils. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN COLOR 
PAINTING 


24 lessons in color. 
Qto. Cloth. 


For personal study 


Price, $1.00 





L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton Street, Boston 
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Hektograph Picture for Color Study 
Hats, red; girl’s dress and boy’s suit, blue 
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HOTEL PLANTERS 
CHICAGO 
Frank S, Murphy, Mgr.— Clark 


and Madison Streets 


A new and strictly modern European plan hotel. 
Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed equipment and 
service. In the business district, centrally located to 
all theatres and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in connection, 
offering unexctlled service at moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 








RATES 
Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 
Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 





NOTES 


—Last year in the Philippines more 
than a half million boys and girls were 
brought under the influence of American 
educational institutions, and the Philip- 
pine Government spent over three and a 
quarter million dollars of local revenue 
for education. There are at present em- 
ployed as supervisors and _ class-room 
teachers over nine thousand American and 
native instructors. 


A BLIND REMINGTON 
STENOGRAPHER 

For great success under difficulties, here 
is a case which deserves high mention. The 
young man in question is Master Walcott 
Coombs of Kansas City, who, although 
deaf and blind, has become exceedingly 
efficient in the use of the Remington Type- 
writer. 

Recently he has been giving exhibitions 
in and around his home city which demon- 
strate what the possibilities of the steno- 
graphic field are for the deaf and blind. 
His ability is not limited to the use of the 
typewriter in this field for he is an adept 
in the art of taking shorthand. 

It is noteworthy that in spite of his handi- 
caps, Young Coombs is possessed of higher 
attainments than the average boy of his age. 





s 
No Appetite 

‘*I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla when I 
was a very sick woman, had no appe- 
tite whatever, and could not sleep more 
than three hours a night. I was per- 
suaded by a friend to try it, took two 
bottles of it, and it greatly benefited 
me, gave me a good appetite and 
sound slcep.” Mrs. John Edens, 2220 
W. 3rd St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla restores the ap- 
petite and makes sleep sound and re- 
freshing by building up the whole sys- 
tem. It purifies the blood, strengthens 
the nerves, aids and perfects digestions. 

Get it today. In usual liquid form 
or chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 








PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Frimary 

Methods, includingCourses and Methods 

Nature Study, Busy Work, and Pho- 

netics, taught by Dr. A. H. CAMPBELL, 

Principal of our Normal Department 

We have helped hundreds oj teacher 

Dr. Campbell fo secure more congenial positions and 
better salaries. 250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 

THE HOME RESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 550 Springfield, Mase 














“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude ‘Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 





Reading 
Made Easy 


Let the Children Once 
Try Them and You will 
Be Convinced 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent letter remarks: 
“I have carried a child through the 
Little Red Hen, and it has seemed to 
me to be based upon psychological 
principles more fully than any primer 
I know. The material is of interest 
to the child and the verbal forms are 
introduced in such a way as to let the 
learner become familiar with them 
most effectively.”* 


ACTION, IMITATION AND 
FUN SERIES 





THE LITTLE RED HEN 
Fully illustrated. Cloth 


The continued story, old or new, de- 
lights the child. Besides the interest 
awakened, there is a vigorous activity 
that stirs the mind. There is a charm 
in the rhythm of repetition. Another 
inherent quality in these classical tales is 
the dramatic —personification, dialogue. 


30 cents. 











THE THREE PIGS 
Cloth 


Here are the continued story and repe- 
tition so captivating to childhood. The 
grotesque with all the wonderment awak- 
ened does not lead the child astray. He 
senses it instinctively. 


30 cents. 


THE THREE BEARS 
Strikingly illustrated with original draw- 
ings. Cloth 30 cents. 

Like the Little Red Hen, this little 
book avails itself of a classic story from 
which to evolve very pleasantly a good 
working vocabulary. 


ADVANCED PRIMERS 
Fully illustrated Cloth 30 cents each. 
I Three Little Kittens—Chicken 
Little 
Little Red Riding Hood 
Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


II 
Iil 


FIRST READERS 
Fully illustrated Cloth 30 cents each. 


I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom 
Thumb 
IV Jack and the Beanstalk— Dia- 
monds and Toads 


DIALOGUE READERS 
LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


Fully illustrated 112 pp. Cloth 30 cent: 

The stories which have been drama 
tized for this series of readers have been 
chosen from those well known to be the 
children’s favorites. 











DAME WIG6INS OF LEE 
Fully illustrated Cloth 
Beside the story, given in one-sentence 
paragraphs, this book contains the same 
verses and illustrations as the Ruskin 
edition. 


FOLK LORE STORIES 
THE CAT SCHOOL 


12mo 96 pp. 


30 cents 


Cloth 30 cents 
Sentences are brief, vocabulary lim 

ited, and mainly single-line paragraphs 
Extremely simple in theme, and de 

rived from hitherto little used folk-lore 


THE NIXIE WELL—THE GOAT AND THE 
TROLL 
12mo0 88 pp. Cloth 30 cents 
Drawn wholly from the tales of primi 
tive peoples, they differ widely from the 
made-up stories of ordinary readers 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and  freshens_ the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 
rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. 














FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


HOMES OF THE WORLD’S BABIES 
By ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 
With forty-two silhouette illustrations. 60 pages, size 7} x 9} inches. 
Boards. Price, 50 cents. 

A book of paper cuttings (or blackboard drawings) accom- 
panied by descriptive stories depicting the home life, manners, 
and ‘dress of the little children who live in other countries. 
Valuable in interesting primary pupils in the application of geog- 
raphy. The Indian, the Pilgrim, Eskimo, Hollander, Swiss, Arab, 
Chinese and the Japanese types are developed and pictured. 


FOR THE PRIMARY PUPIL 


LITTLE PEOPLE OF OTHER LANDS SERIES 
By MARY MULLER and LAURA B; STARR 


A series of delightful primary geographical readers, designed 
to make the child familiar with the customsjmanners, occupa- 
tions and surroundings of the people of several wace types. Large 
type, many fine illustrations from drawingg or photographs. 
Suited to second to fourth grades. Four volumes, cloth bound. 


LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE SNOW. 30 illustrations. 35 cents. 

THE er, Ka WRETCHED FLEA, A CHINESE BOY. 30 illus- 
trations. 

TITTLE P PEOPLE OF JAPAN. 23 illustrations. 

MUSTAPA, THE EGYPTIAN BOY. 


40 cents. 
19 illustrations. 40 cents. 


FOR THE SCHOOL 


ART. LITHOGRAPH PORTRAITS. OF WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, 
LONGFELLOW. Rich photogravures, reproduced in black, with cream tint 
border, size. 22x 28 inches. ice, each, 35 cents; three for $1.00, postpaid. 
(The same subjects in Artotype, size 22x 28 inches, price; each, $1.00; three for 
$2.50, postpaid.) 

Send for Any of Our Free Catalogs: 

The. Teachers’ Catalog: a valuable guide for all. 

Playsand Entertainments: for the teacher-entertainer or dramatic club. 

Industrial and Art Materials: especiaily for drawing supervisors and man- 
ual arts instructors. 

ool Supplies (No. 12)?‘for principals and others having in charge the 
ordering of school necessities. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 521 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 















A GOOD. INVESTMENT 


BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS THAT WILL HELP YOU TO SUCCEED 









A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM THIRD TERM 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 


Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary 
Grades”’ 


Three Volumes Price, 50 cents each 


Vol. 1-- First Term For September, October. 
November and December. ungraded schoqjs. 
Vol. If— Second Term For January, February 


and March. 
Vol. IIL—Third Term For April, May and June °° his faculties. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the 
Kindergarten into the daily program, bringing primary 
teacher and Kindergarten into intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 

Of utmost importance, is the systematic use of 


‘gifts’ materials in the primary, and the sequences 

must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, 

soaet be canetelip. ws “m LANGUAGE GAMES 
By MYRA KING 

12mo. 95 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 


Miss King recognizing the fact that ehildren readily STORY PLAYS 


learn the use 44 words m play has ed turned 
ical effect in this book. It can- 
not fail to — and fix habits of correct speech, if 


balance, ‘color, harmonies and_ illustrative 
work, 


LITTLE DIALOGUES 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By ELLA M. POWERS 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents 
In this book of little dialogues the child’s love for 


this fact to 


SEAT WORK AND. 
SENSE TRAINING 


By CHRISTIANA S. 
Illustrated. Mailing Price, 50 cents 

Miss Mount in this work aims, quite successfully we 

believe, to solve the problem of devising pleasing and 

profitable employment jor leisure hours in graded and 

Attractive as seat work, it tests the child’s knowledge 


of former lessons, clears up his impressions and ener- 


MATERIAL FOR ONE HUNDRED DAYS 


is suitably prepared for teachers. 
paper cutting and folding, drawing and modelling. 








MOUNT 


There are games, 














FOR LITTLE ONES 


Language Games are faithfully used in the First, 
impersonation has been fittingly recognized. Little Second-,and Third Grades. Correct language is in- A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 








people dre imitators. Dramatization is one of their sisted on, because it’s a rule of the game: 

great delights. Though intended to teach the correct forms oi - 
A child will take more jnterest in learning his par- dinary speech, these lesson-games are not expe 

ticular part in a dialogue than in a the lines take the place of the formal or regular Language P 

of some “ piece to speak” alone. A child delights in sons. Every child in the -— is a to ty- an 


taking an active part among others. He loves action. 
od emcee powers of the child have heen borne in 
mince 

This book should be upon the desk of every teacher 
of the Primary Grades. 


active part in every part of the 
best results will be obtained “if the games are 
used as a reward for w well done. 
“Correct forms thus taught,” savs Supt. Moore, 
“will keep coming up as long as one lives.” 


By EMMA.M. MAGUIRE; B. Ped. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 


128 pp. Price, 50 cents 


These ‘Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of Stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready for 


action. The 


plays in this little book furnish right 


action for the imagination by allowing the child to im- 


personate 


the characters in the fables and fairy tales. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














